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So, about this book I’m holding/e-reading/had implanted in my head some 
time in the future. What exactly is the point of it? 

It’s a book about how to write sitcoms, should you wish to do so. I don’t 
offer any hard and fast rules or formulae, because there isn’t one way to 
write a sitcom, and there’s no Grand Unified Theory of Comedy that I’m 
aware of. If there is, I’m an unlikely candidate to come up with it. 


You’re not exactly selling it. 

Okay, the book does offer lots of practical guidance on getting started, 
keeping going, generating ideas, getting your script out there and seeing the 
darned thing through to the bitter end. 


Bitter end? You sure about that? 

Writing a sitcom is incredibly draining, frustrating and emotional. This 
book addresses that and acknowledges it head on. That’s one thing that 
makes this book different from other How-to-write-a-sitcom books. It’s the 
one thing that you need to know above any other, because technical skills 
are not enough. You have to be incredibly persistent and thick-skinned to 
make it in sitcom writing. 


Says you. Why should we listen to what you have to say? 

You don’t, obviously. But you did ask, by buying this book. Don’t feel you 
have to follow the advice. You must do what you think is right. You’re a 
writer. You’re the creator. You can write what you want in the way that you 
want. That’s the fun. But if you want to write a show that actually gets onto 
the TV or Radio, you need to write within certain parameters — even if 
you’re going to be ground-breaking. There are some things that tend to 
work, and others that tend not to. But never say never. I’m going to explain 
my way of working as a guide, but everyone writes differently, has different 
ideas about how sitcoms work and should work or could work. And 
everyone from Carla Lane (Bread, Butterflies) to Graham Linehan (Father 
Ted, IT Crowd) has different ways of working. 


Even so, you seem confident that you know what you’re talking about. What 
is your basis for this? 

I’ve written quite a lot of half-hour narrative comedy over the last few 
years, starting with Think The Unthinkable, a sitcom about management 
consultants on BBC Radio 4, which began in 2001 and ran for four series. 
Then there was 7he Pits, another Radio sitcom, this time about an orchestra. 
It was profoundly unsuccessful, notable only in that it featured the now very 
famous John Oliver. But through Think the Unthinkable, 1 got some TV 
work — six episodes of My Hero, a family-friendly superhero sitcom, and an 
episode of My Family. Then I went back to radio and wrote three series of 
Hut 33, a sitcom set in Bletchley Park during World War Two. I also 
worked on Miranda, first on the radio, and then co-writing the first two TV 
series. In so doing, I met Richard Hurst and together we wrote three series 
of Bluestone 42 for BBC3. I’ve written some episodes of CBBC shows 
(Kerching! and Danis Castle), two episodes of radio comedy, Elvenquest, 
and co-written six series of radio comedy with Milton Jones (The House of 
Milton Jones, Another Case of Milton Jones, Thanks A Lot Milton Jones). 


So counting up that lot, and checking Wikipedia, you’ve written or co- 
written about 125 half-hour narratives that have been actually broadcast on 
TV and Radio. Is that right? 

That does seem a lot when you add it up. 


Yeah, except you’re writing both halves of this conversation and you’re the 
one who just worked that out on an Excel spreadsheet, so now you’re just 
coming across as smug. 

Sorry. I really don’t mean to. Ironically, what I have learned is that the more 
you know, the more you realise how little you know. 


I wouldnt go down this road if I were you, given you’re claiming the 
authority to write a ‘How to Write a Sitcom’ Book. 

Good point. I did say that I don’t see this book as definitive wisdom or a 
formula, obviously. All I can say is that every year the BBC get sent a 
couple of thousand sitcom scripts. If you read the book (or get the full 
cranial implant), take some of the advice and write or rewrite your script 
accordingly, maybe your script will make it towards the top of the pile and 


spark some interest and get you noticed. Or at least satisfy the only person 
who’s opinion really matters. Your own. 


Yeah, alright. Not sure I need this motivational crap. Lets get on with the 
book, shall we? 
Ok. But you did start this conversation. 


You did, actually, given we’re the same person. 
Good point. 
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Pre-Titles 


They never liked David Frost. The cool kids, like Peter Cook and Willie 
Rushton, thought he was a try-hard. In a sense they were right. David Frost 
tried hard — and wasn’t afraid to be seen to try. And he really succeeded, 
fronting the legendary That Was the Week That Was and The Frost Report as 
well as chat shows in America and Australia. He interviewed Nixon, 
launched a_ successful breakfast television show, and received a 
Knighthood. 


Sir David Frost was some kind of genius. He tried. And succeeded. 


For Cook and Rushton, genius should at least appear effortless. For Peter 
Cook it probably was. He had one of the greatest comic brains in the history 
of the English Language. Comedy seemed to come so naturally to him that 
it wasn’t even fun. 


We Brits love the idea of the effortless genius. We love the Peter Cooks of 
this world (see also Peter Sellars, Eric Morecambe and even Oscar Wilde). 
We love their wit, their inventiveness and their charm. And we laugh at the 
try-hards. We never truly respect the David Frosts, despite their enormous 
achievements. In fact, sitcoms are full of hapless try-hards who will never 
get the respect they crave despite their best efforts. 


Why start a book about comedy talking about Frost, Cook and Rushton? 
Because it’s easy to fall into three traps when thinking about writing 
comedy. 


Trap 1 — The mistake of thinking Great Comedy Is The Work Of 
Unalloyed Natural Genius. 


There are comedy greats, like Peter Cook, who seemed to have instincts 
that the rest of us can only dream about. But it’s extremely rare. And much 


of it is myth. Look into the history and you’ll discover that genius of sitcom 
often cut their teeth writing episodes of kids’ shows or sitcoms that really 
weren’t great or didn’t last. I’m not claiming to be a genius, but I did write 
some episodes of Chucklevision, as did Russell T Davies. 


They say “You’ve either got it you haven’t’. Like all sayings, there’s an 
element of truth to it. There’s no point pursuing comedy writing if you have 
no aptitude for it whatsoever. You need to have some instincts for comedy, 
but they are only the starting point. Instinct is important, as is perseverance 
— and these two things will carry through as you learn the craft. 


Trap 2 — The mistake of thinking Comedy Is Something Anyone Can 
Do. 


There’s an increasing ‘competition’ mentality seeping into the industry. 
Well-meaning institutions like the BBC, in their attempt to find new 
comedy voices, give the impression that anyone with a good idea for a 
show will be able to turn in a smoking hot script without too much effort. It 
just takes a laptop, some strong coffee and a long weekend. And then if 
they’re lucky, they’re sorted for life. They’re ‘a writer’. 


The problem with writing is that 1t seems easy. Typing is easy. But writing 
is not. Being a writer is not like ‘a real job’ where you have to study hard, 
sit exams and get qualifications. There are quite a few jobs you can’t just 
rock up and do. You can’t use your ‘natural flair for open heart surgery’ to 
get you a job cutting people open in a hospital. You need years at medical 
school and you have to pass exams. And you can’t just use your skills of 
rhetoric to simply ‘be a barrister’. These things take time. 


Writing sitcoms is the same. It takes time to get good at it. You just don’t 
need any accreditation or specialised equipment. 


But as we will see in this book, writing a script, especially a pilot script, 
takes months, even for those who’ve been working in the industry 
professionally for decades. Every now and then a ‘genius’ comes along who 
seems to have knocked out a brilliant script in an afternoon, but that’s not 
you. Or me. 


This book assumes you are not Peter Cook. If you are Peter Cook, and your 
brain is just wired funny, throw this book away at once. Burn it. Delete it. 
Destroy it without reading the contents. I look forward to seeing your show 
on TV and buying the boxed set. But the odds are that you are not a natural. 
If you’re not someone special, like Sir David Frost, you’ll just have to put 
the work in. 


Here’s one more dangerous idea floating around the place. 


Trap 3 — The mistake of thinking Great Comedy Follows A Secret 
Formula 


There is no shortage of people and conferences willing to take large 
amounts of your money to let you in on the secrets of being a screenwriter. 
They implicitly, or explicitly, suggest they have access to some hidden 
blueprint for all successful sitcoms, movies and novels. They do not. 
Because there are no such things. The only secret is what hard work it is. 


These gurus and seminars all have their place. I would say that. ’m writing 
that kind of book. But to claim there’s one way, or a right way, to write a 
sitcom is crazy. All I’m seeking to do is explain what I’ve found works, and 
what tends not to. This book doesn’t contain Immutable Laws Of Comedy. I 
only offer guidelines and nothing more. 


A music svengali may think he has a secret formula for a hit pop song. They 
tend to be frothy, hooky, and under three minutes. But then a band like 
Procul Harum comes along and smashes all those rules. So why claim 
they’re rules? One of the most famous phrases in modern screenwriting is 
William Goldman’s ‘Nobody knows anything’. This seems to be the only 
rule. 


Recently, I picked up John Truby’s 22 Steps to Becoming a Master 
Storyteller. Hubristic title aside, I found parts of it to be useful. But Truby is 
often dogmatic, and sometimes disparaging of other techniques. He even 
calls out Aristotle for being overly simplistic in his Poetics. Ballsy. And he 
seems to think that the perfect film is Jootsie. Whereas the perfect film is 
actually Nuns on the Run. (1 have a disproportionate love for that movie). 


My point is that the secrets of story and comedy are elusive and will always 
remain so. We all have our theories, but there are always exceptions that 
seem to defy all logic and reason. There are plenty of comedies that should 
work, but don’t. And plenty more that shouldn’t work, but do. Attempts to 
boil down all comedy to six jokes or seven stories or whatever are, in my 
view, a waste of time. 


There do seem to be useful rules of thumb in TV situation comedy, but you 
may find out that breaking all of them will mean you are hailed as a god of 
comedy, or find yourself receiving two pages of vitriol from AA Gill in The 
Sunday Times (been there). Or both. You may learn things which work 
once, and then never again. Or something that works every time and you 
can’t figure out why. Either way, there’s a lot of pain, misery and poverty 
along the way. A lot. And you’ll put up with it because you want to be a 
writer. 


Or do you? Before we really get going, let’s have this out. 


Warning: Turn Back Now 


Do you want to be a writer? Or do you like the idea of being a writer? Or 
do you like the idea of being considered a writer? These are all very 
different things. 


Here’s my advice: Don't be a writer. 


Screenwriter Josh Olson says, “If someone can talk you out of being a 
writer, you're not a writer.” (He says this in a wonderful article called ‘I 
Will Not Read Your Fucking Script’. Google it.) So before we embark on 
this sacred quest together, let me try and get you to turn back by 
questioning your motives. Why do you really want to be a writer? Here are 
eight terrible reasons to be a writer. 


1. You want to make money 

Most writers do not make enough to live on. I have no idea what it is for 
screenwriters in general, but Adam Bromley, who runs e-Publisher PiqWigq, 
wrote this about publishing: 


The average earnings of a professional writer in the UK are £28,340 which 
sounds acceptable, unless you don't factor the extreme variability and 
riskiness of their income. Of course the average is skewed heavily by the 
big earners, the ten percent of authors who make fifty percent of the sales. If 
you take a median income for writers, it's £12,300. Bearing in mind that's 
the figure that splits your sample in two equal halves, there will be plenty 
below the £12,300 mark or just above minimum wage. Consider this 
paradox: the lowliest, entry-level employee in a major publishing concern 
earns more than most writers... Proper authors with reviews in newspapers 
and the TLS earn less than the minimum wage. 


There is money in screenwriting. But not lots. Certainly not for many. A 
little at most for some. If you want to make money, work in the city, start a 


Ponzi scheme (the two might be linked), get a paper round or start a 
business. They will a// be hard work but they are more likely to pay off than 
writing. Writing is every bit as hard as those things. Often harder. And a bad 
way of making money. So if that's your motivation, give up now. Turn back. 


2. It sounds fun 

Writing can be fun. You may be able to picture yourself tapping away on a 
MacBook Air, sipping a latte in an independent bohemian coffee-cum- 
bookshop. It usually isn't. If you're actually making money at it, it’s often 
screaming at the wall, writing to deadlines, cutting scenes because they're 
too expensive to shoot, cutting jokes because someone important thinks the 
audience won't understand it and then rewriting, rewriting, rewriting. You're 
not in some artisan coffeehouse. You're in a busy Starbucks full of tables 
that haven't been cleaned trying to connect to the wi-fi to send off draft 9 of 
your script to be torn to shreds by the producer, executive producer and 
script editor. Oh yes, and bear in mind most of your scripts do not end up on 
TV. Of the ones that do, that version that is broadcast is an edited version of 
draft 12. Hard work and fun are not mutually exclusive. But writing is way 
harder work that most people imagine. 


3. You want to be famous 

Ha ha. Seriously? No-one cares who the writer is. No-one. Except other 
writers, who are themselves nobodies. And most of them will be full of 
resentment rather than admiration. In the sitcom field, people have heard of 
Richard Curtis and that Father Ted guy (the ones who realise it wasn't all 
made up by Ardal O’Hanlon on the spot). Being a writer is a brilliant way 
of finding obscurity, being left out and not being invited to award 
ceremonies. 


4. You want to meet famous people 

You will meet some famous people. But bear in mind you're the unkempt 
backroom geek writer. They're not all that wild about meeting you. And if 
you do meet them, they may have ‘some thoughts’ on the script that might 
make you want to cry. Get back to Starbucks, Specky, and write the next 
episode. 


5. You’re pretty sure you have a good idea for a movie or a novel that 
would be successful 

Ideas are priceless. And worthless. If you want to be a writer, execution is 
everything. If you want a sitcom on TV, you have to be able to write three 
hours of television. And then be able to do it all again, but different and 
better. That’s a lot of script, dialogue, plot and jokes. One big idea will not 
sustain. It's all about character, pace, sub-text, direction and casting. As well 
as a decent idea in the first place that hits the right person at the right time. 


6. People have told you you’re funny 

People say a lot of things. And there’s a big difference between making 
people laugh with off-the-cuff remarks, or even jokes you’ve heard others 
say, and writing a script. If you’re naturally funny, stand-up comedy might 
be a better place to start. After all, the world needs more stand-up 
comedians. 


7. You have Important Things To Say 
Go into politics. Or, even better, don't. 


8. You write because you have to 

It’s a bad reason. But it’s the best reason. It’s the only reason, because there 
is no good reason to be a writer, unless you absolutely have to be a writer, 
can't imagine a world in which you're not and would do it for nothing if you 
could, which is just as well because that's how much you'll make for quite a 
long time. 


So if you’re still up for this, let’s get going. 
Cue Opening Titles. 


MUSIC OVER SCENE IN STARBUCKS-TYPE COFFEE SHOP. MOVE 
IN ON SLIGHTLY OVERWEIGHT, BEARDED MAN IN GLASSES, 
AROUND 40 YEARS OLD. HE IS TAPPING AWAY AT A MACBOOK 
PRO, LISTENING TO MUSIC ON HEADPHONES, OCCASIONALLY 
GAZING AROUND AND GETTING OUT HIS IPAD MINI AND 
PLAYING CANDY CRUSH. 


Part 1: Creating Your Sitcom 


1.1 The Situation 


It’s unlikely that you’ve decided to buy this book and don’t know where the 
word ‘sitcom’ comes from. For the avoidance of doubt, it is a shortening of 
the term ‘situation comedy’. What you might not have considered is that it’s 
not a particularly good way of describing the half-hour narrative comedy 
form. Success in this genre rides or falls on the characters, rather than the 
situation. But the word ‘charcom’ just sounds weird. 


It’s easy to see how the term 'sitcom' arose. Until recently they have been 
filmed more like a play on a few sets, usually in front of audiences. As a 
result, the situation is the most striking thing about the show. So one might 
assume that the trick of thinking of a new sitcom is thinking of a workplace 
that hasn't been done before. 


Thinking of an original situation in itself 1s hard enough to do. Since the 
1950s, Britain has produced a myriad of sitcoms, set everywhere 
imaginable: Funeral parlours (Fun at the Funeral Parlour, Billy Liar and In 
Loving Memory); spaceships (Red Dwarf and Hyperdrive); vicarages (The 
Vicar of Dibley, Rev); hospitals (Only When I Laugh, Surgical Spirit, 
Doctors and Nurses). They've all been done plenty of times. And plenty 
more times and for longer in America. 


A new situation might be appealing or ‘feel funny’, but be careful. A funny 
situation might sell the show, but people will watch it week after week 
because of the characters. We're drawn to people and stories, not situations. 
The best jokes are normally funny because of the character and the story, as 
well as the situation. Falling over is funny. Sure. But it’s much funnier 


when the guy falling over is Del Boy, out with Trigger, trying to be a yuppy 
and impressing girls having said 'nice and cool". 


The characters are the key. If you can, think of characters first. Having said 
that, the four sitcoms I’ve created or co-created have all started by thinking 
of the situation first. But each time, the bulk of the development was spent 
working on the characters. Purely for illustration, let’s look at each of the 
shows, the first three of which were sitcoms for BBC Radio 4. 


Think The Unthinkable 

Think the Unthinkable was my first sitcom. The starting point was realising 
I wanted to write a show about management consultants. In my early 
twenties, I noticed that people I’d been at university with, people with very 
little experience of business or life, were telling people three times their age 
what they were doing wrong. That felt both insane and funny. A fruitful 
situation for comedy. 


The more I thought about the show and developed the idea, the more I 
realised that it was about change and differing attitudes to it. My original 
three main characters were all happy about change in their own different 
ways and they insisted on inflicting this on other people who were more 
resistant, for a mixture of good and bad reasons. I worked really hard on 
getting to know my characters inside out before I worked out the storylines, 
even though I knew the storylines would probably be funny in their own 
right. 


The Pits 

My second Radio 4 sitcom is notable only in that it starred the now very 
famous John Oliver. The Pits has disappeared into obscurity and I think I 
know why. It wasn't really about anything. It certainly appeared to be about 
something. It was about professional musicians who worked for the British 
Opera Company, a fictionalised version of the Royal Opera House. I 
researched it a fair bit. There were some decent classical music jokes. Some 
funny-ish characters doing funny-ish things while saying funny-ish lines. 
The readthroughs were fairly jolly. The audience who turned up to 
recordings quite enjoyed it. But ultimately, The Pits was all about the 
setting, not the characters. I didn't do it properly because I was over- 


confident, having done quite well with Think The Unthinkable (which had 
won Silver at the Sony Radio Awards and was on its fourth series). I knew 
how to write scenes and jokes and stories, but I hadn't figured out the 
characters and the central idea behind the show. Naughty. 


Hut 33 

In Hut 33, I really wanted to write a show about codebreakers in Bletchley 
Park. The obvious angle didn’t feel like it was going to be all that funny. 
Hut 33 was full of boffins - and therefore ‘being clever’ was not at all that 
remarkable. And a show full of super-smart people didn’t seem viable. 
(This was a few years before Big Bang Theory turned super-smart people 
into billions of dollars). It felt like the show had to be about something else. 
But what? 


Through talking to my wife, who is much more interested in social history 
than guns and the bombs (I know. Weird), I learned that World War Two 
brought together people from very different social classes. Everyone saw 
how the other half lived. Poverty and privilege living cheek by jowl. It’s 
why Churchill won the war, but lost the general election that year to Attlee 
in a landslide. People realised that Britain had to change. Hut 33 became a 
microcosm of that desire for change. So the show was about class — and a 
potential upheaval in the class system. 


Robert Bathurst played an over-educated Oxford Professor who, like many 
on the social scene in the 1930s, had been on very friendly terms with the 
likes of high-ranking Nazis like Von Ribbentrop and Rommel before war 
broke out. Tom Goodmall-Hill played a working-class Trotskyite from 
Newcastle. Gordon, played by Fergus Craig, was a 17 year-old naive genius 
stuck in the middle, wishing everyone could be friends. They were forced to 
spend all day every day together in a cold confined space because there was 
a war on. Bletchley was the backdrop and playground for their stories. If it 
had been set in a hospital ward, Hut 33 would have been almost identical to 
Only When I Laugh. 


Bluestone 42 
Richard Hurst and I met working on Miranda. We had a few ideas for new 
shows, but wondered if there was anything in a show about soldiers. 


Nothing new there, given Dad’s Army, It Aint Half Hot Mum, The Phil 
Silvers Show (Bilko) or the truly great M*A*S*H. There had been a lot of 
drama and documentaries about the British Army covering the wars in Iraq 
and Afghanistan, but nothing comic. Our understanding of British soldiers 
was that a sense of humour is extremely important, so we were interested in 
thinking up a show that reflected that. 


A section of squaddies would be broadly similar in background and outlook 
— and all male — so we looked for an army unit that would bring different 
perspectives, backgrounds, genders and expertise together. We arrived at the 
idea of a bomb disposal squad because it was an inter-disciplinary unit 
which performed a function that was very easy to understand and show on 
the screen. There’s a bomb. Deal with it. 


We started with the guy who does the long walk, Captain Nick Medhurst. 
We imagined him to be a cocksure rogue who did a job that made him 
irresistible to women (Okay, he’s Sam Malone, from Cheers). And then we 
thought of a character, Mary, who would try harder than most to resist 
because she’s a padre. (Okay, she’s Diane, from Cheers) And we built the 
rest of the team around that scenario. But the show developed from there, as 
the last three episodes of Series 3 contained neither Nick or Mary — because 
the show is ultimately about something: why soldiers love being soldiers. 


A situation can be a good starting point. It can be the reason your characters 
are together. It can inform the underlying philosophy or point of the show. 
But a sitcom is not a comedy about the situation. It’s about the characters. 


1.2 Thinking Big 


We need to think about characters, but before we get there, let’s think big. 


It’s very tempting to tone down your writing because you know it’s 
television, which has limited budgets, especially in the UK. There seems to 
be plenty of money around to make ‘quality drama’ or period whodunnits 
about Oxford dons being poisoned by a member of the Biology faculty. 
Comedy is always made on the cheap. But it’s a serious mistake to limit 
your imagination, especially at the start of the process. 


You’re a writer. Write something awesome. 


How to produce what you’ve written is a question to answer on another day, 
and will hopefully be somebody else’s problem. I know it sounds 
pretentious, but I say it again: 


You’re a writer. Write. Imagine. Dream. Create. 


We’ve all been guilty of trying to think up TV shows that seem easily 
achievable and filmable, thinking it makes them more appealing to 
commissioners and controllers. But these ideas could well end up appearing 
bland, mundane or too similar to shows already out there. Shows with 
ambition are much more interesting to TV Commissioners, Channel 
Controllers and the TV viewing audience who’ve already seen a thousand 
cop shows, medical dramas and flat-share sitcoms. 


Of course a show about six friends living in New York can be a huge hit. Or 
a show set in a bar in Boston can run for ten years. But why not set a show 
in a bomb disposal unit stationed at a patrol base in Afghanistan (Bluestone 
42)? Or a show on a spaceship where almost the entire human race has been 
wiped out (Red Dwarf)? Or a show in a government ministry (Yes, 
Minister)? Or prison (Porridge)? 


These ideas are much more interesting to write and, although they can be 
hard work to research, the fact-finding process often throws up dozens of 
brilliant stories, characters and moments that you would struggle to invent 
yourself. That’s what Richard Hurst and I found on Bluestone 42. Soldiers 
were very forthcoming with anecdotes and almost every major event and 
storyline in the show is based on a true story — rather than being a phony 
synthesis of war movies. 


Unless you have a background as producer, you, as a writer, have no idea 
how much things cost. So don’t worry about it. Stuff that you might think is 
expensive often turns out to be achievable, while other things you might 
think are straightforward are a nightmare. So don’t prejudge it. Write 
something awesome. 


Good producers (and even some bad ones) will find a way of making your 
idea work. Plus an Art Department or Costume Designer might well be very 
keen to do something different, interesting or unique. They’ll find a way of 
making it work. They might be aching to try out some innovation they’ve 
been working on. Maybe they’ve spent the last four years finding and 
dressing cottages for Midsomer Murders. Sure, professionals want a quiet 
life, but they also love a challenge. And the chance to do something 
brilliant. 


Harry Banks, our Production designer on Bluestone 42, pulled together a 
team to construct three military vehicles — a Mastiff, a Jackal and a 
Foxhound — which looked amazing. They were essentially flat-bed trucks, 
which, through the addition of wood, welded metal and time, were 
transformed by a talented team in South Africa where we filmed the show. 
Free your mind. 

Write the show. 


And leave the rest to someone else. 


Once the Channel controller has been wowed by your creative vision, and 
sufficiently enthused to buy the show, you can have that chat with the 


producer about how you actually film the darned thing. At which point, you 
can start thinking smaller. 


Think Smaller 

Maybe your script contains three of the most expensive words you can 
write: ‘The fleets engage’. But there’ll probably be a way of shooting 
clashing fleets of ships on a budget — especially if the story is actually about 
two admirals, or cabin boys or whatever. After all, big ships firing cannon 
balls at each other isn't all that interesting. 


When the time comes, you can go through your brilliantly imaginative 
script, and think about what is actually necessary to make the scenes work. 
You’re writing a comedy. Not an action movie. So do you need to see a 
thousand extras? Will that make the action more dramatic or funnier? Or do 
you just need to give the impression of a thousand people being there? It’s 
amazing what can be achieved with suggestion, a few extras and some 
decent set and sound design. 


Remember what Alfred Hitchcock said about drama and suspense. Do you 
want a bomb to go off — which can be expensive — or is it more dramatic to 
have a briefcase under a table that we know has a bomb in it? Special 
effects, stunts and motion graphics are more achievable now than they’ve 
ever been, but they’re not inherently dramatic. Seeing a human being jump 
off the Empire State Building isn’t all that interesting — unless you know 
who it is or why they’re jumping. But the most fascinating part is the 
moment before they jump. That’s where the drama is. And where there’s 
drama, there’s comedy. Write that. And shoot it. 


1.3 Creating Characters 


The secret to the sitcom is not the situation but the characters. How do you 
go about creating them? There’s no one particular way or effective method 
that I know of, beyond encountering odd or extreme characters in real life 
and changing their name (or not bothering and hoping they don’t find out). 
It could be someone you know well. Or a colleague. Or a friend of a friend 
you know a little bit. 


It could be a type you’ve read about in a magazine or book, maybe a 
particularly demented explorer like a Captain Scott of the Antarctic or a 
Shackleton, or a tech-genius like Steve Jobs; or a fictional character like an 
Elizabeth Bennett, or a Macbeth, or a Falstaff. It really doesn’t matter what 
primes the pump. Just get it going. Find a starting point that appeals to you 
and work from there. 


You can spend a lot of time thinking about backstory, but what you really 
need to know is, what gets them out of bed in the morning? What motivates 
them? What do they want? And how does this differ from what they 
actually need? 


Thinking Big Again 

Ask big questions of your characters so that you get to know them. Ask all 
kinds of crazy questions. Don’t just ask what your character likes, but what 
is your character’s most prized possession? If your character were to be 
offered three wishes by a genie, what would they wish for? Who would 
your character most like to meet — living or dead? Who do they most 
admire? Who is their deadliest enemy? What book really speaks to them? 
What is their dream job (as opposed to their real job)? If they were Prime 
Minister for the day, what would they do? Where in the world would they 
most like to go? Working out the answers to these questions will help you 
work out the big themes and wants in your character’s life. 


Big Answers 

Don’t just think of big questions. Have big answers. Sitcom characters need 
to be big and bold. They don’t need to brash and shouty, necessarily, but 
they do need a crystal clear point of view and perspective. 


If you’re basing your character on someone you know well, you might be 
tempted to make your character too moderate. It may make your character 
more ‘realistic’, but might make them less ‘real’. A character description 
may read thus: 


Matilda knows what she wants and doesnt suffer fools gladly. But 
sometimes she can be thoughtful and isn t afraid to make herself vulnerable. 


Who is Matilda? Who knows? I can’t write that character. She doesn’t have 
a consistent viewpoint. I don’t know what she wants. In a sitcom, you need 
a character who 1s always too thoughtful or vulnerable — or never thoughtful 
or vulnerable. The audience need to know who your characters are, and 
what motivates them. Mixed motives and ambiguity are the enemy of 
sitcom. 


It sounds daft, but you don’t really want well-rounded characters. You want 
characters with a unique and consistent perspective — and permanent 
predictable goals. Great comedy characters have that. Basil Fawlty is trying 
to run a classy hotel. This underpins his actions week after week. We know 
how he’s going to react in any given situation. We enjoy the extremity of it, 
like the time he beat a car with a branch of tree. You instinctively know how 
Edina from Ab Fab, or Captain Mainwairing from Dad’ Army are going to 
respond to a new challenge or go about achieving a new goal. 


Ultimately, keep asking questions of your characters until you feel you 
know them. Let’s work up a quick example, going back to this wishy-washy 
Matilda character: 


Matilda works in an office. She's very junior, being only 19. She's got a 
couple of A-Levels (both grade D) and she's keen to progress in the 
company. 


That’s still just information about her. Who is she? 


Let's interrogate this character, asking big questions and get some big 
answers. 


Why does Matilda want to progress? What motivates her to do that? Does 
she want status and prestige? Does she want the money that goes with the 
job - and therefore the status of material goods? Is it a rivalry with someone 
else? It should only really be one of these things. 


What company is Matilda working for? Why that company? What does that 
company say about her or the world we’re in? Does a relative work there 
who got her a junior job? Does the company do something that she 
despises? Why isn't she at university? Does she wish she were at 
university? 


How about this? 

Matilda works in an office. She's very junior, being only 19. She's got a 
couple of A-Levels (both grade D) and she's keen to progress in the 
company because she can't go to university, mainly because she needs to 
look after her dad (her mum left? Or Died?), and her little sister (who, 
frankly, is trouble). 


That’s still not specific enough. Too much factual information and not 
enough character. We now know that Matilda is the bread winner. A noble 
hero. Interesting, potentially. Although maybe a bit boring. But at least we 
like her and have real sympathy for her. Given that, maybe she can have 
more leeway and behave badly, doing the wrong thing for the right reason 
because she’s trying to provide for her family. Or even, given her life 
situation, has a right be more selfish, given she’s been dealt a bad hand. 


We need to keep asking more and more questions. Is she happy about this 
‘having to work' thing? Does she relish the challenge? Does she use her 
‘sob’ story to get what she wants? Is she a modern day Machiavelli? Or is 
she good-hearted, and ill-suited to office work and more of a home-maker? 
Does she idolise Alan Sugar or Mary Berry? Does she aspire to be an 


entrepreneur? Is she a natural but can't make the leap? Or is she deluded in 
her aspiration? 


In fact, is it better to have Matilda being an entrepreneur from the start? Is 
she too big for a small company? Does she despise her boss because of his 
lack of ambition? Sooner or later, once you make a few decisions, you stop 
telling your characters what’s what, and realise they are telling you what 
they like and what they want. Eventually, you’ll hit upon someone you’re 
excited about writing. At that point, you’ve got a character. 


If you’ve got time, and a scrap of paper, create your own version of 
Matilda. Who is she? What does she want out of life? Who does she 
idolise? What would her perfect night out be? What’s her favourite fairy 
story? What’s her dream home? What does she order in Starbucks (if she 
goes there)? What would she do if she got a flat tyre? Does she like 
Birthdays? Make up your own questions. And ask them. 


Big Characters 

It may be uncomfortable to push characters to these extremes because they 
seem unreal and ‘sitcommy’. But in the first instance, you need that 
simplicity and clarity on your characters. Your audience needs a hook to 
understand the character quickly, so they can stop worrying about being 
new to the show, and start enjoying the story and the jokes. (More on 
Clarity in other chapters.) 


Anyhow, big comedy characters exist in real life. You may be related to 
one, or work with one. You simply can’t figure out how they get through the 
day, have children, fill in a tax return, or cook dinner. And some characters 
are more extreme still. Think about Gordon Ramsay. He actually exists. Or 
Christine Hamilton, Simon Cowell, Margaret Thatcher, Brian Clough, Mary 
Portas, Ann Widdecombe. 


Basil Fawlty was based on a real person who ran a small hotel that John 
Cleese was staying in. He tells the story of how he was convinced a 
briefcase contained a bomb and how he dealt with it by grabbing it and 
hurling across the car park. Fawlty is just an exaggeration of an already 
existing person. 


The reason we can identify with a Del Boy, or a Miranda, or a Victor 
Meldrew or a Hyacinth Bucket or a Captain Mainwairing is because they 
remind us of people we know. These characters ring true. And that is what 
your sitcom must ultimately be about. The Truth. 


1.4 The Four C’s of Comedy 


You need Characters for your sitcom. We’ve looked at those, and there are 
three more C’s to come: Conflict, Confinement and Catastrophe. 


Conflict 

Characters must clash. A show in which your characters all get along fine, 
where there are no arguments or crossed words is not going to be very 
interesting. That sounds more like a back-slapping political rally. A sitcom 
needs conflict — two or more characters that look at the world very 
differently and want different things out of life. 


I’m going to use some American examples as they spring to mind first. 
Let’s start with one of the greatest shows of all time: Cheers. Cheers is 
about drinking buddies in a Boston Bar. Norm, Cliff and Carla all look up to 
Sam Malone as the cock of the walk who is always a hit with the ladies. But 
the show starts when Sam finds someone who is apparently resistant to his 
charms — Diane. When they do finally get it together, Diane is trying to 
change Sam and discovering she’s not succeeding. Almost every show for 
the first few years had that Sam-Diane conflict at the centre. 


Cheers spun off into Frasier, which contains an even more satisfying 
conflict. Frasier has a brother, Niles, who is like Frasier, only more so. Niles 
is the snobby social climber who practices high-end psychiatry, not 
stooping to the vulgar pop-psychology of a radio phone-in. This produces 
jealousy, rivalry and competition — conflict. Plus they egg each other on. 
Add to this they are both in conflict with their dad, an ex-cop who is a real 
blue-collar man’s man. He has a hideous green chair and a dog called 
Eddie. Conflict all over the place. And we’ve not even got to the unrequited 
love story of Niles and Daphne. 


So, you need conflict. But you also need: 


Confinement 
A situation comedy is not a movie. 


It sounds obvious to say this, but lots of people trying to write sitcoms have 
grown up watching movies and failed to distinguish. In fact, you might be 
trying to write a sitcom because it seems easier than writing a movie. This 
may or may not be the case, but the two genres are very different. 


In a movie, a character has an epiphany or there’s ‘an inciting incident’, a 
trigger event that sets a story in motion. This pushes the character out of the 
everyday and they go on a journey. They tend to break free from their usual 
relationships and meet new people, have new experiences, learn from them 
and change as a result. 


In sitcoms, people don’t change. They don’t break free, as much as they 
yearn to. Their personalities are set in stone. They make the same mistakes 
because of the same character flaws. And they clash with the same people. 


In many ways, sitcoms are so popular because this is a more truthful 
depiction of life. We are stuck with our families and colleagues and 
neighbours and friends. We have the same conversations and arguments 
about the same things, week after week. We know what someone’s going to 
say before they’ve said it. We know how they’re going to react. And we still 
get furious or exasperated at this. Sitcoms, when they’re working, have that 
ring of truth. Life is repetitive. And nothing really changes. We live in 
sitcoms. Not movies. 


So when we come to think about our characters in conflict, we need to work 
out what’s keeping them together. They need confinement. It’s very 
annoying to be watching a show when two characters are driving each other 
crazy — and you wonder why they don’t just walk away from each other. 


The most common confinement is family. Characters are a married couple 
(My Family; Two Point Four Children), brothers (Only Fools and Horses; 
Frasier), Parent and Child (Mrs Browns Boys; Bread) and so forth. Or 
they’re colleagues in a workplace (The Office; Reggie Perrin; Yes Minister; 
Thin Blue Line). Or they’re physically confined for some other reason. 


Maybe they’re in prison (Porridge) or on a mostly deserted spaceship (Red 
Dwarf) or confined to an island (Father Ted). Ultimately, the reason for 
their confinement is the situation of your situation comedy. 


So we have our characters in conflict in a confined situation. What we need 
next 1s: 


Catastrophe 

This will be covered in more detail later as we look at story-lining, but it’s 
essentially asking the question ‘What goes wrong?’. Your character has a 
quest. They’ve decided to do something and take action. In a sitcom, your 
characters’ plans go awry. Their best intentions are thwarted. They try to 
make it better, but that just makes 1t worse. Only when it seems all hope is 
lost, and the characters’ flaws utterly exposed, is there some kind of 
resolution that takes us back to where we started. More on this when we 
look at story-lining and plotting. 


Before we start thinking about that, there are a few other loose ends to tie 
up and questions to answer. 


1.5 How Many Characters should your Sitcom 
Have? 


In the past, I wrote six episodes of a show called My Hero. I started writing 
episodes in the fourth series (2003), when it had ten regular characters. Yes, 
ten. The focus was always on the ‘hero’, played by Ardal O’Hanlon, who 
drove the main plot every week. His story would often involve his wife, 
Janet (Emily Joyce) and/or his venal friend, Arnie and/or his insane 
neighbour, Tyler. There was a B-plot, usually based around the slimy doctor 
(Hugh Dennis) and the psychopathic receptionist Mrs Raven (Geraldine 
McNulty), and a C-plot, often based around Janet’s snobby mum and long- 
suffering, cowardly dad. 


It was a large cast to handle and the rule was that every character was in 
every episode. The upside was that you had ten different attitudes to any 
given situation — and therefore ten types of joke. There were lots of possible 
stories and starting points — which is why there are dozens of episodes (51, 
to be precise). And it meant that you didn’t need as many guests parts, since 
lots of roles could be filled by regulars (Janet’s mum could turn her hand to 
being a florist, for example, or sing in a choir; Mrs Raven could turn out to 
be very good at butchery and so on). And the audience would always rather 
see the regular characters than guests stars. Those are the upsides. 


The downside was making sure enough people had enough lines, and jokes 
— and an attitude in every scene. You wanted to avoid that moment when an 
actor wondered why their character was in a particular scene and the honest 
answer was that they didn’t have enough to do, so you bunged them into a 
scene. 


Servicing all these ten characters was hard work — but you always knew it 
was possible, because every week, we just about managed it. 


The Set Up 


The character make-up of My Hero was not of my choosing. The show was 
conceived by a delightful man called Paul Mendelson and I was invited to 
write on the show. And since money was offered, I accepted. 


The show I’ve been writing more recently, Bluestone 42, was of my 
choosing, but Richard Hurst and I felt the characters had to reflect military 
reality. When we chose a bomb disposal expert as a lead character in a 
sitcom, we discovered that his team would be a minimum of four people: 
Ammunition Technical Officer (the bomb guy), Number 2, Bleep and 
Military Escort. We ended up with six in the team: ATO, Number 2, Bleep 
and a three man military escort — to give us an array of perspectives and 
rivalries, plus an interpreter, a padre, a Lieutenant Colonel. That’s nine 
characters — which, again, is very tricky. 


We love all our characters dearly and giving them good jokes and a 
satisfying story in 28 minutes is really hard work. Somehow, the stories 
seem to follow the same pattern as My Hero. Captain Nick Medhurst is ‘the 
hero’ and leads the main story every week, which normally involves one of 
the other characters. Mac and Rocket, the squaddies, tend to have a B or C 
plot, and the other characters are normally involved in the plot that’s left. 


So, maybe Nick has a problem with his new number two, Towerblock — and 
turns to the Lieutenant Colonel for sage advice — that’s the A Plot. 
Meanwhile Bird has a running battle with Mary the padre over something — 
that’s the B Plot. And Simon’s being pestered by Mac and Rocket over 
something. That’s the C Plot, which may end up being almost the same size 
as the B Plot. 


Sitcoms can support large casts. Some recent gems that come to mind 
would be Parks and Recreation and Arrested Development. Much older 
shows would be Dads Army and The Phil Silvers Show (aka Bilko). In each 
case, the show has a clear lead, eg. Leslie Nope in Parks and Rec, Michael 
Bluth in Arrested Development, or Bilko in The Phil Silvers Show — or a 
central relationship, like in Dad's Army, between Mainwairing and Wilson. 


It’s worth looking at those David Croft sitcoms which all had large casts, 
but a fairly clear central hub. Hi-De-Hi seemed to focus around a few 


central characters (Gladys, Ted and Spike, from memory) and draw in 
peripheral ones when needed. Allo Allo was centred on René Artois (or his 
‘twin brother’) who was the ringmaster in a circus of lunatics, including his 
wife, her suitor, his mother-in-law, waiting staff, Nazis, members of the 
French resistance, British Airmen and an amorous Italian. But we never got 
lost because we knew that René was at the centre of it. 


Keeping Focus 
Based on all of the above, I would suggest that you ultimately know who 
your show is about and fill it accordingly. 


Your show should be about one key character (eg. Miranda, David Brent, 
Mrs Brown, Basil Fawlty, Victor Meldrew, Wolfy Smith, Leslie Nope) or a 
central relationship (eg. Edina & Saffy, Rodney & Del Boy, Hacker & Sir 
Humphrey, Sharon & Tracey, Terry & June, Fletcher & Godber). If you 
know this, you’ll know where your main A plots are coming from. If you 
don’t, you'll have split focus, you’ll not know what you’re writing and the 
audience, should it make it that far, won’t know what or whom they’re 
watching. And ultimately, that character, or relationship, should encapsulate 
what the show is about. 


There are always exceptions, of course. One would be Modern Family, 
which has a large cast and seems to split its focus equally between the three 
family units with no clear ‘star’ or ‘hero’. Each episode is normally three 
plots that run alongside each other. But then again, we should not be 
surprised at this. Modern Family is always exceptional. And maybe there 
was a clearer focus when the show started out, but, as we shall see, sitcoms 
take on a life and logic of their own once they’re up and running. 


Avoiding Overlap 

Whatever you decide, however many characters you end up with, central or 
peripheral, you need to make sure that all your characters have clear, 
contrasting voices and unique perspectives. If they are all given the same 
task (eg taking part in a Secret Santa or running a pub quiz), they should all 
instinctively go about it in completely different ways. When some news 
breaks (eg. There’s no hot water or there’s a hurricane coming), they all 
react in different ways, and then end up in conflict. 


Quite often, I find, when you’re story-lining a new show, brainstorming 
ideas for plots, some characters generate stories and seem to end up in the 
thick of the action, and other characters you thought were going to be funny 
or useful fall by the wayside. This tells you something. You might not need 
that character. The character may have been critical in previous versions of 
the show. Maybe that character is your voice, but seems oddly silent or 
unfunny now the other characters are firing on all cylinders. Cut the 
character. It’s all part of the process, which is one of the reasons why 
developing new sitcoms take ages. 


1.6 Stages of Life 


I didn’t watch it at the time, but when I finally got round to watching The 
Inbetweeners, I was impressed. One might wonder why, given the show 
appears to be all about four sex-obsessed teenagers who swear at each other. 


But in a way, that’s the genius of it. It’s not about clever plots, 
misunderstandings and brilliantly-timed reveals. In fact, in the episodes I’ve 
seen, the plotting seems a little ropey. But the show is about something. 
This seems obvious, but if you want to create a hit, think long and hard 
about the premise and the idea behind it. Ask yourself what's it about, 
because if it's about something, it can lack a few jokes or cope with some 
dodgy storytelling and still be great. 


Watch early episodes of Only Fools and Horses. | saw part of one fairly 
recently. It’s not all that funny. But it's convincing and believable. It feels 
like you’re looking through a window on a world. The show is about 
something. It’s about a guy scrapping to survive. John Sullivan created a 
world that he knew. A show can be smart, well-written, riddled with jokes 
and technically flawless but if it doesn't create a world that is convincing, or 
that the viewer feels they can't relate to, it's unlikely to be a hit. 


Even better, The Inbetweeners isn't just about something, but about a stage 
of life - in this case, that tricky stage of being in sixth form at school, 
treated like a child but expected to behave like and adult whilst coping with 
wildly pulsating hormones. The writers have brilliantly captured that stage 
of life. Stages of life are worth thinking about for sitcoms. The 
Inbetweeners, Friends and One Foot in the Grave show what’s possible. 


In Friends, the creators identified that there were many people living in a 
hitherto untelevised period of life. They were graduate-type young-ish 
people no longer with their parents but yet to marry and start their own 
families. And so they formed close bonds of friendship with their peers. It's 


there from the opening song 'T'll Be There For You' by The Rembrandts. 
And millions of people understood that stage of life and wanted to be part 
of that Central Perk crowd. A billion dollars later, the rest is history. 


One Foot in the Grave is about another stage of life. It’s all about a retired 
man who feels he still has something to give. His constantly being sidelined 


makes him angry, along with every tiny thing in the world. 


So, here’s a question we can ask ourselves for that sitcom we're creating 
that doesn't seem to be working: Could it be about a stage of life? 


No? Well, worth a try. 


1.7 Single-Cam vs Multi-Cam 


Something else you’ll need to think about when you’re creating your sitcom 
is whether it’s going to be filmed in a studio in front of an audience (multi- 
cam) or shot entirely on location without an audience (single-cam). Which 
should your show be? 


There’s a trite answer to this: If you want to gamble and be rich, make your 
show a multi-cam if you can. But if you want to be respected and win 
awards, go single-cam. 


Between 2000 and 2015, only three multi-cam shows have won BAFTAs 
for Best Sitcom: Black Books, The IT Crowd and Mrs Brown's Boys. In the 
last five years at the British Comedy Awards, the only multi-cam sitcoms to 
be even nominated have been Miranda, Count Arthur Strong and House of 
Fools. | have nothing against 20/2, Rev, The Thick of It, Getting On, Peep 
Show, Moone Boy, Hunderby, Friday Night Dinner et al. But the statistics 
suggest that if you want to win awards, make sure your sitcom is single- 
cam. 


One could argue that hardly any studio sitcoms are being made any more, 
hence the awards bias. That may be true, but there’s also a critic bias. 
Critics are invariably sneery and sniffy about multi-cam sitcoms and 
continue to be baffled and enraged by the very idea of a studio audience, 
and hearing their laughter. 


There’s a possible reason for that: the sound of laughter cuts them out of the 
loop. It's hard to say ‘That’s simply not funny’ when there’s the sound of the 
audience falling about laughing, which is, I presume, why they often 
perpetuate the myth of ‘canned’/fake laughter. Only when a studio sitcom is 
deemed to be a runaway hit by the public will critics grudgingly accept it, 
as happened with Miranda which opened to very mixed reviews, but ended 
up being a ‘guilty pleasure’, which just means ‘pleasure’, surely? 


Know Your Audience 

The problem with being an aspiring writer or writer/performer is 
succumbing to the temptation of trying to write something that will impress 
your peers, win awards and get good critical reception. The safest way to do 
that is to write a non-audience, single-cam show. This has the added 
advantage that if it turns out to be not that funny, your show can be passed 
off as a comedy-drama, and much more about the characters, stories, and so 
on — which is, of course, hooey. But the fact is that you can’t pull this trick 
with a studio sitcom. There’s no safety net. No fall-back position. The lights 
are bright. The cast face the audience. When a multi-camera show doesn't 
really work, it hurts, and you can't pass if off as serious or experimental 
theatre. 


The result of this is Comedy Commissioners’ desks are piled high with 
single-camera scripts. Do you want to spend months writing a script that is 
going to add to that vast pile, competing with the likes of Paul Whitehouse 
or Alan Davies for a half-hour slot on BBC2? You stand a much better 
chance of progressing with your script if you write something that can be 
filmed in a studio in front of an audience. Why? 


TV Commissioners and Channel Controllers love audience shows because 
they know the audience aren’t an over-educated elite of snobs, but a mass of 
people who just like to laugh. And who don’t despise the sound of human 
laughter. Hence, they are always looking to commission multi-cam studio 
shows because they know the audiences at home like them. 


Hopelessly Biased Advice 

I am biased, obviously. I'm a studio audience guy. I started out writing 
revue sketches for the stage. I did Edinburgh Fringe shows every year from 
1996 until 2002. I then did lots of radio recording in front of an audience. 
Virtually everything I've ever written or worked on has been recorded in 
front of an audience. Every single episode of Think The Unthinkable, Hut 
33, Concrete Cow, Recorded for Training Purposes, Miranda, Another Case 
of Milton Jones/Thanks A Lot, Milton Jones, My Hero and My Family was 
recorded in front of an audience. 


I’m always glad to write for a studio audience because you have to make 
them /augh. Out loud. So the microphones can pick up the noise. So you 
have to write jokes. Lots and lots of them. I'd aim for four per page, if not 
more. And if you're writing those jokes and getting those laughs, you're 
most of the way there. 


This is hard work. Incredibly hard work. Once you've plotted, outlined, 
written and rewritten your script, you have to go through it again and again, 
being absolutely brutal about every single line, beat and comma. Every line 
has to be in character, and if it's not moving the story along it has to be a 
set-up to a joke, or a joke (again, all in character) so you get that regular 
laugh. Listen to how often the audience laugh on an episode of Friends. It's 
terrifyingly metronomic. But that's what you're aiming for. And the prospect 
of 250 or more total strangers filing in to watch your show on a cold 
November evening gets your mind working and your fingers tapping your 
keyboard. 


A single-camera show bypasses this. You don't have that terror driving you 
on to put jokes all over the place. The millions watching at home are miles 
and months away. After a shoot and an edit. That's why I'm always so 
impressed by genuinely hilarious non-audience shows (like Peep Show, The 
Inbetweeners and The Thick of It in the UK and Arrested Development, 
Modern Family, 30 Rock and Parks and Rec in the US). They managed to 
make their shows so funny without that discipline of a studio audience. That 
takes slavish commitment. 


Conversely, I'm rarely surprised when a single-camera show isn't very 
funny at all. And I don’t mean that to be dismissive or mean-spirited. It’s a 
question of where the different formats come from. I’d like to divert into an 
area that I think many of us haven't really considered - which is how single 
camera and studio sitcoms come from such different places. 


Acceptable Contrivances 

Studio sitcoms are contrived. They are mostly indoors with the same 
characters every week. Stories tend to take place within a 48-72 hours time 
frame. There are set-pieces, sometimes verging on pantomime - and the 
studio audience and often the viewers at home are fine with it. The audience 


is normally happy to accept all the contrivances. These sorts of shows, 
though, are more like provincial or farce theatre than most other forms of 
television or media. Doors open and close. People come and go. Things are 
said and misconstrued until eventually there is a denouement where all is 
revealed. 


Single camera sitcoms, though, are filmed in a completely different way 
and have a totally different feel to them. They're more like movies than 
studio sitcoms. They have a different pace — mainly because of audience 
expectation. Sometimes single-camera shows have a fresh style or idea, like 
The Offices docudrama feel, Peep Show's point-of-view shooting, The 
Thick of It's shaky camera (which was very original when they started doing 
it). Other shows feel like they should be out and about, like Rev, which 
works well as it 1s, and nicely avoids any kind of comparison to The Vicar 
of Dibley, which casts a large shadow over any kind of subsequent 
ecclesiastical comedy. 


And then there are other shows from the last few years that are undoubtedly 
classified as comedies, but would shy away from the term 'sitcom' because 
they don't feel very ‘sitcommy’. Yet they’re not very ‘out and about either’. 
Shows like Him and Her or Roger and Val Have Just Got In — and before 
that The Royle Family and The Smoking Room - are half-hour narrative 
comedies. They don't need to be single-camera because they are totally 
confined shows that could be shot easily on TV studio sets in front of an 
audience, but they have their own pace which is, ironically, more akin to 
Pinter or Beckett than Brian Rix. In fact, Him and Her would actually work 
well in front of a particular studio audience but probably not the type who 
applied for tickets to Mrs Brown's Boys and got something else instead. An 
awful lot of comedy is about expectation. 


Diversion Over 

The point is that the comedy spectrum has never been wider. In the 1950s, 
you played your comedy theatre-style to an audience. You can still do, or 
you can go on location and film the whole thing in ‘Afghanistan’ (The 
Western Cape of South Africa in the case of Bluestone 42). Or you could do 
something that could play to a studio, but not in a traditional sense. It’s up 
to you, but it’s worth having a sense of this before you start writing your 


show — even if you end up changing it once it develops. But previous advice 
still stands. Think Big. Big characters work well in a studio. Big worlds 
work well on location. Big ideas, ideas that matter and last, can work 
anywhere. It’s up to you — partly — to work out where. 


1.8 Don’t Write What You Know 


This is the last chapter of this section about creating sitcoms. I’m not sure I 
have much more advice other than a few dos and don’ts which you are, of 
course, both able and likely to ignore. 


Write What You Know 

You have a unique perspective and life experience. Only you have been the 
second child of a Tree Surgeon and Geography Teacher in East Anglia who, 
as a family, went on regular holidays to Devon — except for that disastrous 
trip to Scandinavia. Only you know what it’s like to be in a certain kind of 
relationship, or hold down a particular job under specific kinds of pressure. 
If you have an understanding of a world that the telly people feel they 
haven’t seen done before — or at least in a while — write about it. Comedy, 
as we have said before, is about truth. If you know the truth about a certain 
situation, or a stage or life, write about it. You have the edge over all the 
other writers. 


You’re not trying to sell a script. Or an idea. You’re trying to sell six, twelve 
or eighteen scripts, ideally written by you. Producers aren’t just looking for 
amazing ideas for sitcoms. They’re looking for an idea that’s going to 
sustain, written by someone who knows what they’re writing about; writers 
who are going to deliver an entire series based on their idea, ideally three or 
four times over. So, in reality, you’re selling yourself and your talent. 


There is, however, an equally convincing school of thought: 


Don’t Write What You Know 

Who cares if your dad was a tree surgeon and your mother was a 
Geography teacher? Who cares about East Anglia, Devon or Scandinavia? 
If you don’t care, why should we? Maybe your life is incredibly 
unremarkable. You’re a student, so like loads of students, you might think 
about writing a sitcom about students living in flatshares. I’d advise you not 


to do this, because yours would have to be utterly exceptional to stand out. 
But that said, if it’s a good script, you will be noticed. 


But maybe you want to write a comedy about the Conquistadors, or 
something about Oil Rigs, or having Triplets. But you’ve been told to ‘write 
what you know’. Don’t write what you know. Write what you’re excited 
about — and prepared to find out about. My sitcoms have been about 
Management Consultants, Professional Musicians, Codebreakers and Bomb 
Disposal Experts. I knew very little about all of those things, but I was 
sufficiently excited about them and interested to talk to people in those 
fields, read books and articles. If you’re prepared to put in the work, get the 
insights, the anecdotes and the truth of situation, write about that. 


Don’t Write What You Think They Want 

The script you write has to be something you know about or are passionate 
about — not what you think will or won’t be commissioned. You may read 
the trade press and see that the BBC’s Head of Comedy doesn’t want any 
more office sitcoms, or anything middle class, or that he’s looking for a 
comedy set in a coal mine. I urge you to ignore these statements. Firstly, 
they don’t know what they want. Or at least they do know what they want 
in that they want something funny. And if it goes against a previous public 
statement, they really won’t care. Secondly, if your script 1s written to fulfil 
a brief, it will seem phony, cynically dashed off in order to get a 
commission. 


Writing a script is hard. Really hard. And you have to be passionate about 
it. Not about the script — about the idea. The characters. The stories. It takes 
so long to get right that in the unlikely event your script miraculously ends 
up in the right place, it will no longer be the right time. Tastes will have 
changed, things will have moved on, executives may have played musical 
chairs again and you’re stuck with a script that even you’re not excited 
about. 


So. 


Have an idea. Have lots of ideas. Work out which you’re excited about. 
Work out which you’re in a great place to write or find out about. Create 


some conflicting characters in a confined situation. And then write it. 


But how? Well, you’ll need some plots. So that’s next. 


Part 2: Plotting Your Sitcom 


2.1 Why Sitcoms Are A Better Investment Than 
Panel Games 


The Americans don’t really have comedy panel games like we do. Why? 
Maybe they don’t have a culture of them as we’ve had, despite the fact they 
came up with Whats My Line? in the 1950s, which established the panel 
game as a thing. 


Maybe American TV went off panel games because American TV is all 
about making money. (For the record, I have no problem with this). NBC is 
not a benevolent benefactor, making quality TV as a service to America. 
No, they’re trying to help people shift washing powder and new cars. And 
for that, you need TV shows. Lots of them. But the best kind of TV show is 
one that can be shown again and again. 


And here’s the problem with an episode of a panel game. It is a poor long- 
term investment. It may be cheaper than a sitcom (although it requires an 
expensive studio), and it may deliver ratings in the short term, but as a rule 
of thumb, they don’t make you money for years and years. NBC don’t just 
want to make TV shows that help shift washing powder any more. They’re 
trying to make money any which way they can, which includes owning 
shows, which become products in themselves. If you’re going to spend 
$750,000 on an episode of TV, it’s not unreasonable to try and get that 
money back eventually. You won’t get that back for a couple of years — 
which means your show needs to be watchable and enjoyable in three, or 
seven, or fifteen years’ time. It needs to be syndicated to cable networks, 
and sold on DVD and iTunes — and maybe to Netflix, Hulu or whatever 
people are watching TV on at the time. 


With the best will in the world, you’re not going to want to watch episodes 
of today’s panel games in years to come, other than to linger to see who was 
famous enough to be on a panel game in 2015 and wonder what they’re 
doing now. Panel game producers realise this, and now offer extended 
versions of the show, so you’ll watch it again in the hope of ten minutes of 
extra jokes. Quite often, you can’t quite work out which bits are new, and 
which you’ve already seen, but it hooks you in one more time. But that’s 
about it. 


Panel games are all over our cable channels in the UK, but that is because 
they are extremely cheap to repeat. Moreover, the original cost of the panel 
game is covered by the initial broadcast on the original network, so 
everyone gets paid. Everything after that is gravy. 


So why are sitcoms a better long-term investment? A panel game is often 
just joke after joke. Pure, unadulterated banter. Two and half hours of 
parlour games designed to allow professionally funny people to swap 
wisecracks. After a few days of editing, the 28 minutes that remain are 
slick, sleek and funny. 


What's not to like? Have I Got News for You, QI, and Would I Lie to You? 
are all lovely shows — but they’re not addictive like a sitcom. They don’t 
make you want to own it on DVD, or give it to your sister for Christmas or 
watch six episodes in a row, even though you’re very tired and have to be 
up early. 


Panel games have jokes. And they even have characters or personae of 
sorts, eg Davies & Fry in OJ, Mack & Mitchell in Would I Lie to You? 
Hislop & Merton in Have I Got News for You? Yes, they’re characters, 
embodying a classical British class warfare of sorts. But these characters 
don’t have stories. Nothing actually happens. There are no surprising twists 
and turns. 


If you really want to draw an audience into your show, you need to give 
these characters things to do and places to go. Welcome to plotting. 


2.2 Planning Is Everything 


Despite a huge ‘writing industry’ about how to be a professional writer - to 
which this book and my blog is clearly contributing - notions about the 
romance of writing persist. 


These ideas hang around in movies too. We all know the cliché of a writer 
with so-called Writer’s Block. He has no idea what to write. He’s stuck. 
He’s frustrated. (Okay, maybe it’s a she, but we all know in the movies to 
date it isn’t). He’s been scrunching up bits of paper and throwing them into 
an undersized waste-paper basket, flowing with previous failed attempts. 
Then someone says something, or he sees a picture or pats a dog. There’s a 
moment of clarity. Some epiphany. And suddenly he runs to his computer — 
or typewriter, ideally (otherwise, why would he print stuff on all those 
pages and dramatically throw them away?) And now our frustrated writer is 
grinning and typing and typing and grinning and typing and occasionally 
chuckling to himself. Maybe a long suffering girlfriend puts a mug of 
coffee down beside him which he glugs occasionally. And eventually, he 
types ‘The End’. 


Ha ha. It’s laughable. Because it doesn't really happen like that. 

Correction: It doesn’t ever happen like that. 

Admission: Okay, maybe a few times. But hardly ever. And we cling to the 
idea that the muse strikes and the script writes itself because it goes back to 
that myth that good writing is the work of insight and genius, rather than 
tedious, annoying hard work. 


Then there’s the myth that once you have a decent idea, ‘It writes itself’. 


No, it doesn’t. No matter how many times I've stared at a blank screen over 
the last fifteen years, I have never seen a script write itself. It's not an option 


on Final Draft or one of those document wizards on Microsoft Word (as 
suggested by an excellent Mitchell & Webb sketch about lazy writers). 


Given this romantic view of writing - or a highly mechanised one - you can 
start to think that you're doing it wrong if you spend ages planning and 
planning and planning. And that this isn’t somehow writing. It really is. And 
planning and planning is normal. The likes of Carla Lane (Bread, Liver 
Birds, Butterflies et al) can just sit and type. She’s a genius. But for those of 
us who aren’t, planning 1s critical. 


Richard Hurst and I have had the good fortune to be paid to write three 
series of Bluestone 42 to date. For each script, we talked and researched and 
talked and plotted and planned and redrafted plans and treatments and 
outlines. We usually started talking in January, running through ideas, and 
then outlining them, working out the balance of the series, and gentle story 
arcs. We didn’t start writing the scripts until April. And they were usually 
written fairly quickly because every single scene had been planned and we 
know what each scene was trying to accomplish. 


Sitcom Legend Alert 

A couple of years ago, I met one of my comedy heroes - Laurence Marks, 
one half of Marks and Gran who wrote The New Statesman, Birds of a 
Feather and Shine on Harvey Moon - to name the fraction of their work that 
I've actually seen. They also wrote Goodnight Sweetheart, which was a 
perfectly fine and successful show, but I don't think I ever saw an episode. 


Laurence Marks said they would usually spend at least 75% of their time 
planning an episode before writing the script. That's a lot of time not 
writing a script. In the past, people have marvelled that John Cleese and 
Connie Booth spent half their time writing Fawlty Towers working out the 
plots. This is probably a conservative estimate. But the point stands. It 
seems no coincidence to me that experienced writers advocate that Planning 
is Everything. 


Too Soon 
It's the easiest thing in the world to start writing a script - or a novel or even 
a sketch. But finishing one is much harder. How many screenplays are 


started compared to the number that are finished? And the reason for this is 
often you've started writing too soon. Or just started by writing. You've got 
a great opening scene. You've set the scene. You've turned over a juggernaut 
and blown up a helicopter. You've grabbed our attention. But what is the 
story? Why am I going to spend 28 or 88 minutes watching this story? You 
need to know why before you even start to write the beginning. 


Of course, there’s no harm in getting scenes down while they occur to you, 
and while it’s all very exciting. That’s okay. But you want to be able to 
carry on in that vein. You’ve done a sprint. But you’re a sitcom writer. 
You’re not Usain Bolt. You’re Mo Farah. Writing a script is the 5000 
metres. Writing a series is a marathon. And you don’t just get up from the 
couch and run one of those. 


Besides, who’s got so much time on their hands they can afford to get half 
way through writing a script before realising it's not working and having to 
throw it away? This is time that could be spent eating crisps, playing 
computer games or reading to your kids. It’s a waste of time. So I'd leave 
writing any actual script of an episode until you know how it ends. You'll 
think of a better ending as you write the script. But if you don’t have any 
ending when you start writing, you almost certainly won’t think of one. 


The Importance of the Story 

Let’s change metaphors from athletics to cars. Stories are the chassis on 
which the sitcom episode is built. It may seem an odd comparison to make 
since the chassis is such an unexciting part of the car, compared to the 
bodywork and the engine (if you like that sort of thing). But P’'d say the 
bodywork and gadgets are the jokes. And the engine is your cast of 
characters. Your characters are driving your show forward. They have wants 
and needs (not the same thing, obviously) and obligations. Actually, maybe 
the story is the road they’re driving on? That would be more logical. Ignore 
that. I’m sticking with chassis. 


I don’t know much about cars, demonstrated by the cars I own (A Ford 
Mondeo Estate) and have owned (VW Golf, Metro, Peugot 405 and Peugot 
309). I had an accident in the Peugot 309. A strong cross wind and standing 
water on the road caused aqua-planing at 60 mph on a dual carriage way 


near Towcester. I hit the central reservation. The car was just about okay to 
drive to the hard shoulder. But it wasn’t fixable, because the chassis had 
been damaged. And if the chassis is damaged, there’s no point fixing the 
bodywork, mending the electrics and retuning the engine, because the 
vehicle is fatally flawed. 


In a sitcom, if your story isn’t right, if 1t’s not solid and sturdy, no amount 
of jokes or funny set-pieces will be able to remedy the underlying 
weakness. You need a proper story structure. If a joke doesn’t fire, that 
doesn’t matter. Your script should have at least a hundred of them, so 
another one will be along in a moment. Plus it might be fixable quickly — 
with a new joke or line or look. Or a cut. 


But if your character does something they would never do, that’s really 
annoying and will get in the way of the next ten jokes at least. If that 
happens twice in ten minutes, your viewer is probably going to switch over. 


If the story isn’t going anywhere, your characters will have nothing to do. 
They’ll just be swapping funny lines which gets boring after a while. The 
audience will switch over. Or at least, the producer reading your script will 
give up and pick another one off the pile. 


If your episodes ends with a massive coincidence that solves your two plots 
with a magic wand (known as a Deus Ex Machina), your audience will feel 
cheated and might not tune in next week. 


The story is what allows the characters to move forward in a way that 
seems plausible, effortless and interesting — so they can be funny. And that 
is why I’ve really laboured this point. The story is essential and needs to be 
planned. 


We have some hard work ahead of us. I don’t have any special secret 
knowledge on this, or an inside track. I have a degree in Theology from the 
University of Durham. I have no qualifications in screenwriting. I’ve never 
been on a course. I just have a few year’ experience of sitting in windowless 
rooms with big white sheets of paper and filling them with ideas, bits, 


stories, set pieces and jokes with arrows connecting them. Writing them all 
down, reassembling them, re-writing them and then going over them again. 


I don’t know of any short cuts. And I don’t think there are any. It just takes 
time. People assume that because it takes time, they must be doing it wrong. 
I tend to think the opposite way. If someone says a script took no time at all, 
or ‘it wrote itself’, or was written in a night or a weekend, I’m very 
suspicious. They’re either lying, or they really did write it from scratch in 
no time, in which case the odds are it’s truly terrible, especially bearing in 
mind that Hemingway said the first draft of anything is shit (which is at 
least an improvement on how he first wrote that line). 


It is hard work but conversely, you know when it’s going well because it 
doesn’t feel like work. When you’re firing on all cylinders, writing lots of 
juicy comedy moments and jokes, you really do feel like you’re being paid 
to join the dots. 


Where do these ideas come from? It’s simple: a huge long list of ideas 
you’ve already come up with. And on that list are some stories that just 
stand out. They’re exciting. They feel fresh and new and plotting them out 
feels like it could go in multiple directions, produce character conflicts and 
set-piece scenes we haven’t seen before. How do we get that huge long list? 


Read on. 


2.3 Generating Ideas 


You’ve got an idea for a sitcom that you’re excited about, or at least happy 
with. You’ve got your characters. What do you need now? You need to 
write a pilot script to send out because you’re a rookie writer and no-one’s 
going to pay you to write a script. Sorry. 


Every stage of this game is proving yourself as a writer, and showing your 
idea isn’t a one-off. So as well as a pilot script, you need to show that the 
series has legs with five one-paragraph outlines for what happens in shows 
2-6. Commissioners and producers like to see that a show can have 
longevity, rather than being ‘six episodes and we’re done’. I know there 
were only twelve episodes of Fawlty Towers. But that doesn’t mean only 
having twelve episodes is a good idea. It’s just what happened. I’m sure a 
third and fourth series would have been excellent. But given it was written 
by a divorcing John Cleese and Connie Booth, I suspect they weren’t worth 
the bother. 


In the first instance, at least, you have to show that your idea will easily run 
to one series of six. In which case, I would try and come up with ten usable 
storylines — and pick the six that you think serve your show best and feel 
most fresh and original. Write your pilot based on the one that’s most 
exciting, interesting and useful. I’m not a great believer in pilot episodes 
with lots of backstory. More on that later. 


To get those ten usable storylines, you should be thinking of pages and 
pages of ideas, maybe 50-100 ideas, each of which involve a key character 
or two doing something interesting. 


As many of these storylines as possible should be active stories that centre 
around your key character. She decides to throw away old junk or take up a 
new hobby or confront someone about issue. This will drive you along 
further and faster than passive stories that start from outside the show and 


‘happen to’ your characters, like being selected for jury duty or winning the 
lottery. From that, you’ll get some juicy stories that feel fruitful, fresh and 
funny. 


50-100 ideas may sound like a lot to some. But let’s remember these are just 
one-line ideas. Not fully formed stories with a beginning, middle and end. 
These are ideas like: 


Geoff decides to sell his dreadful garden produce at a farmer's market. 


Sally finally confronts her hairdresser with the news that she is really bad at 
cutting hair. 


That’s it. Nothing more needed at this stage. You don’t need to work out 
which vegetables Geoff has been growing. You don’t need to know if Sally 
confronts her hairdresser at the beginning of the show — or spends the whole 
episode building up to it. We just want quick ideas. 


Jumping Off 

This long list is about establishing jumping off points. Ideas that trigger 
stories. Think about your characters. What do they like to do? What are they 
trying to achieve? Who is the bane of their life? What do they do all day? 
And is there a story or moment for each stage or moment in that day? Let’s 
try an exercise now: 


Think about one of your main characters and keep asking questions about 
who they are, what they’re doing and, crucially, why they do them. As you 
do this, it’s worth distinguishing between regular habits, which demonstrate 
and define character, and variations or interruptions from the norm, which 
are stories or plots. 


Geoff is asleep in bed. 

What does he normally wear in bed? Is there a funny reason for 
that (based around a traumatic event that happened one night — he 
used to wear pajamas until...)? What kind of linen does he have? 
Does he always have something on the bedside table, under the 


pillow or under the bed? A book? A weapon? Why? This is the sort 
of thing that will help define character. 


Geoff wakes up. 

What wakes him up? An alarm clock. The bin men? Is he likely 
to oversleep? Is he a deep sleeper? Was he up all night last night? 
Why? Is that normal for him? Is he waking up unusually early for 
some reason? Is this a story? Has something downstairs gone bang 
or collapsed? Is there a burglar? 


Geoff gets up. 
Shower, bath or excessive deodorant? Is he normally in a hurry 


or does he usually have a slow morning routine? Why does he 
have to do things differently this morning? Has his bathroom 
plumbing stopped working? When did it go wrong? Why? Was he 
trying to fix it himself? Is there something unsavoury in his bath? 


Geoff gets dressed. 

What does he wear to work? Is his employer happy about that? 
Is he making a statement? Why can't he wear that today? Has he 
ruined his regular outfit and had to improvise? What does he wear 
instead? How does he normally buy his clothes? Catalogue? 
Online? Has he had a bad experience of this? Why? 


Geoff has breakfast. 

Porridge? Cereal? Toast? Is there a new regime for the 
mornings? Is he going to meditate instead? Meditate then fresh 
fruit? How does he do his grocery shopping? Supermarket? 
Online? Farmers’ Markets? If he's unhappy with something, would 
he take it back and complain? What would happen in that case? Or 
does he have a run in with a delivery guy? 


Geoff goes to work. 
How does he get there? He drives? How does your character 
feel about cars? How did he acquire this car? Did he get ripped 


off? Why? Was it MOTed and serviced? Is he driving around 
uninsured and untaxed without realising? Does he get the bus? 
Who else is on the bus? Is he finally going to confront that guy he 
always sits opposite? Why today? Who does he turn out to be? 


You get the idea. Keep going. All day. It will take you all day — but this is 
essential work. You can’t make an omelette without going out and getting 
eggs in the first place. These stories are your raw material. You need lots of 
them. 


Trigger Happy 

This ‘Day in the Life’ trick is unlikely to produce many scintillating or 
original stories, but here’s what it might do: Trigger stories in your own life 
— or the lives of people you know or lived with. Something about being 
woken in the night, bad plumbing, a bizarre online shopping experience, a 
party that got weird, complaining at a supermarket, having your car fixed or 
driving it illegally unaware (or fully aware, you rebel). And these stories are 
a much better starting point for plots, because these feel like stories that are 
fresh, real and could happen — because they did happen. They have detail in 
them that is hard to make up. But for now, make a long list of these stories. 
One or two lines. Keep moving. 


Seinfeld 

Watch the Seinfeld DVDs. Many episodes have an ‘Inside Look’ with the 
writer and it seems that almost every story in the show is based on 
something that happened to one of the writers or someone they know 
personally. Loads of George stories happened to Larry David. One of the 
most memorable is where George quits a good job in rage, realises his 
mistake and goes back in the next day pretending he didn't quit. Larry 
David did this in real life. You probably wouldn't suggest that for a story 
unless you'd done it yourself. Comedy, even artificial, overlit audience 
sitcom, is about truth. True characters, true motivations, true moments. 
That's the stuff you’ re after. Interesting stories with the ring of truth. 


Alarm Bells 
True stories are your friend. Even if they’re not very interesting. Whenever 
you have to do something you really don’t want to do, think about it as a 


possible story. A few years ago, I was thinking about this when fiddling 
with a burglar alarm and I knew I’d end up screaming at it. I didn’t want to 
do this because my then three-year-old daughter would probably have 
joined in with the screaming. And my little baby too. It was going to be 
awful. In the end, it wasn’t but it was potentially very useful. Let me 
explain. 


I lived in a rented house with a burglar alarm that I didn’t understand, with 
a manual written by someone who’d clearly never met another person. 
We’d lived in the house for 18 months, and had never switched the alarm 
on, partly because, having kids, we were normally at home. But the main 
reason was the instructions were so annoying, unclear and counter-intuitive, 
they made me both drowsy and furious simultaneously. 


But then it started to bleep occasionally because one of the batteries was 
flat. So I was forced to take on the task of getting my head around it. And 
decided that while I was minding the kids when my wife went out for a 
couple of hours, I’d try and do it then. It was a terrible plan to begin with. I 
can’t be with my kids (then aged three and one) and achieve anything else 
at the same time. But let’s pass over this mild delusion. That’s not the point. 


The point is this: I embraced this situation in the hope that jokes and comic 
situations would be forthcoming. I was going to learn the ins and outs of 
burglar alams. Or at least one burglar alarm. This may come in handy one 
day. Maybe along these lines: 


INT. WRITERS ROOM. DAY. 11.39AM 

Eight writers are sitting round a large table in an airless, windowless room. 
There is a problem with this week's script. The story isn’t working. Our 
main character has to break into his own house for some hilarious but 
subtlety contrived reason — but it’s not as funny as it could be. After a third 
coffee, Sitcomgeek’s brain finally kicks in and he speaks. 


Sitcomgeek: What about the burglar alarm? 


Writer 2: They don’t have one. 


Sitcomgeek: 


Writer 3: 


Sitcomgeek: 


Writer 3: 


Sitcomgeek: 


Writer 3: 


Sitcomgeek: 


Writer 2: 


Sitcomgeek: 


Silence. 


Writer 2: 


Sitcomgeek: 


Maybe they should have one. 
Burglar alarms? Are they funny? 


They are if they’re very loud. And you don’t know 
how they work and you have to learn very quickly. 


But you just punch in the code, surely? Everyone 
knows their code. Who’s not going to know their 
code? 


I don’t know my code. 
How could you not know your code? 


I never use mine. I rent my house. It was fitted 
before we moved in. We never speak to the landlord. 
It’s a hassle to figure out. And we have kids and I 
mostly work from home, so we’re always in. 


How does that help? 


I had change the battery on one of the movement 
sensors once. While I was minding the kids. 
Disaster. Kind of. It could have been catastrophic, 
though. It would have been if I’d had to have 
worked it out at night. Under pressure. Like our hero 
would have to. 


That could work. 


Do you have any idea how hard those things are to 
work if you don’t know what you’re doing? The 


manuals are written by droids and pretty much 
everything triggers the alarm. It’s a nightmare. 


Writer 4: When did this happen? 


Sitcomgeek: Ages ago. I remember thinking at the time that this 
experience could be useful. It was the same day that 
I went to the gym, got out of the pool and discovered 
someone had walked off with my towel and key. But 
that’s another story... 


If you’re a sitcom writer, the upside of personal catastrophe is that you 
might be able to use 1t. Embrace that. Everything you do, the everyday trials 
of life, create material. Write them down. Here’s my general advice: 


Go to gigs you might not like. 

Agree to do stuff that you might hate. 

Run errands for people. And go the long way round. 

Be curious. Ask one more question. 

In short, live life. And remember it. 

And if possible, write it down. Take a picture on your phone. Keep a list — a 
huge long, ever-growing list - that you can refer back to when the stories 
aren’t flowing. They might trigger something. And alarm bells might start 
to ring. Except in a good way. 

Flick through a newspaper or some magazines. Sit in a café and observe 
people. (Avoid turning on the TV or surfing the web — as you'll end up 


watching rubbish daytime TV or looking at Facebook, which probably 
won’t help). 


Go back through ideas you’ve had for other shows, even if they’re 
completely different from the show you’re now thinking about. There may 
be a movie idea you had five years ago but has come to nothing. It could be 
an episode of a sitcom. 


Research 

If your character has a specific job, read trade magazines and websites for 
that industry. Even better — in fact, I’d say this is essential - talk to people 
who do that job in person. They think what they do is either boring or 
obvious, so they won’t even know what to say. Ask them lots of questions 
about their best day at work, their worst day, a typical day. When they say 
something odd, question them about it. Often the thing that they think is the 
most boring is the thing you find most interesting. Visit where they work if 
you can. Do whatever it takes to generate triggers for stories that ring true. 


A Side-Note about the Perils of Research 

Bluestone 42 starts in a Chinook helicopter (one of those massive ones with 
two rotor blades). The scene is just soldiers talking. Or, more accurately, 
yelling. And in some ways, this scene illustrates all the joys and nightmares 
of research. 


Why are they in a Chinook? Well, it looks great, obviously — especially with 
the set that Harry Banks’ creative cohorts put together. A Chinook is an 
exciting place to start a TV comedy — especially a British one from the 
stuffy old BBC. It’s the first scene of the first episode and it screams loud 
and clear that this is not a show set in a laundrette or a failing video store. 
We have a bunch of soldiers on their way to a mission. 


But that’s not the only reason. Richard and I put them in a Chinook because 
people we talked to say they used Chinooks in Afghanistan all the time to 
get around — because the roads were, unsurprisingly, quite dangerous. So 
for accuracy, we wanted them in a Chinook. 


The problem was that this conflicted with a different piece of military 
advice we had which ran along these line: ‘If you’re doing a TV show about 
soldiers there’s only one thing that really annoys soldiers (apart from BBC’s 
attempt to get an actor to wear a beret in a convincing way). The most 


annoying thing is having people talking to each other in a Chinook. Those 
things are so loud, you really can’t hear a thing.’ Ah. 


It was the opening scene of the opening episode and we already had a 
dilemma. We wanted to show the team on their way to an operation but if 
we did it in the mastiff (the big personnel carrier) we’d be going against one 
bit of advice that ‘they fly everywhere’. And if we did it in a Chinook, we’d 
have them talking - when in reality, they don’t even bother trying. Either 
way, we might look like we hadn’t done our research. 


We re-set the scene in a Mastiff before putting it back into a Chinook and 
having them yell at each other. We went backwards and forwards a few 
times, but in the end we decided we were making a comedy for the public — 
who will believe you can yell at each other in a Chinook, even when you 
can’t. Once we’d committed to that, we were also told ‘they don’t fly 
everywhere because they don’t have enough choppers, or it’s not practical.’ 
It was too late. We were going to shoot in a helicopter. (Oh yes, and they 
tend not to call them ‘choppers’ but ‘helis’. No idea why.) 


We screened the first episode to some soldiers. Afterwards, I said “I know 
that people don’t talk in a Chinook. Sorry about that”, and one Ammunition 
Technical Officer replied, “I know you can’t really hear, but it never stops 
me trying.” You can’t win. 


Where Were We? 

Oh yes. Keep going on these story ideas for as long as you can. Then stop. 
Come back to it. Stop again. Do a bit more. Come back to it again. Soon, 
you should have a list of 50-100 ideas. Maybe more. You now have plenty 
of eggs with which to make your omelette. We’ll work out how to pick 
which eggs to use in the next chapter, and hopefully come up with a better 
metaphor in the process. Or stop using metaphors altogether. 


2.4 Choosing Your Ideas 


Getting that big long list of ideas for your sitcom together is really 
important because it will throw up some ideas that seem so fresh, ripe and 
juicy, you’ll want to start plotting them out straight away. This will be 
easier to do because you’ll be excited about it, rather than flogging an idea 
about a surprise birthday party because frankly, that’s been done and who 
cares? 


Some ideas on this list will leap out at you. Maybe ten. Ideally more. Pick 
20 or 30 ideas and turn them into more than one line. A few lines. A few 
options or ways to go with that story. It may be that a story you’ve thought 
of for one character as a main plot would be much funnier as a subplot for 
another character. Let me show you, based on something that happened to 
me in real life. 


Geoff is woken in the middle of the night by a car alarm. Looks 
out the window and can’t see a car flashing. Goes outside and 
discovers the noise is coming from a neighbour’s bin. Goes 
through bin and finds discarded smoke detector. Can’t turn it off 
without a screwdriver. Caught by neighbours going through their 
bins? Doubly embarrassing because of some argument they’ve had 
before or chance remark? Mistaken for gutter press journalist? 
Does he actually see something embarrassing in their rubbish? 


That’s it. You don’t need to write much more than that at this stage but keep 
going if the ideas are flowing. Do that with as many of the ideas as you can. 
For as long as you can bear. Then stop, take a break and come back to it 
later in the day. Or the next day. And ideally the after that. Keep going. Yes, 
it’s hard, but keep going. 


After a while, you should have 20-30 expanded ideas that are full of funny 
set-piece scenes and situations — and things we might not have seen on 


television before. Great. 


You need to start turning those short paragraphs into plots and stories. But 
where do you start? When you’re picking stories off your list of story ideas, 
here are a few dos and don’ts partly based on good practice, bitter 
experience — and, okay, personal preference. 


1. Focus on stories that can bring your main characters into conflict. 


This is where the ‘com’ lies in sitcom. Let’s say Geoff needs the plumbing 
fixed. He’s going to do it himself because he’s too proud or mean to get a 
man in. (You need to decide whether it’s pride or parsimony. Not both. 
Ideally he says it's about the money, but it's actually male pride. Or vice 
versa). Sally, his other half or flatmate, wants to get a man in because she 
knows he’ll do a better job and she likes things done properly. Maybe we 
discover she just knows a hot plumber she’d like to get wet and look at for a 
while. Geoff and Sally are in conflict. Great. The conflict isn’t all that funny 
in itself but will make them do and say funny things. You need stories 
which will give you conflict and rows. 


2. Focus on stories that don’t rely on outside characters. 

If you have lots of stories early on with outside characters, it shows you 
have little confidence in your regular characters. And if your regulars are 
not producing enough comedy situations and stories between them, your 
show isn’t set up right. Start again. Or go back to your mix of characters. 


Ideally in that banal plumbing episode idea, the plumber never actually 
arrives. Or maybe we get a picture of him when Geoff realises what’s going 
on — that Sally wants this hot guy to come round, and suspects that Sally 
has sabotaged the plumbing to bring this about. Does he retaliate? Is he 
wrong? Does this cause a row? Or re-open old wounds? Keep it with the 
regulars. 


Even ‘Sister/brother/mother comes to stay’ is dubious, especially in the first 
series in my opinion. Focus on the central characters. You have a big long 
list of ideas. Choose a different one. 


Lots of rookie pilot scripts contain characters we never seen again — even in 
the first scene. Do not do this. Or at least, if you do this, know why you’re 
doing this. 


3. Avoid stories that cause our characters to act ‘out of character’ for 
some plotty reason. 

Maybe a very angry character is hypnotized and becomes eerily serene. 
Bleurgh, but you get the idea. I tend to dislike ‘magic’ stories like that 
anyway (which is why I can’t stand Midsummer Nights Dream with its 
tedious love potions — although having said all this, there’s some hypnosis 
in Office Space, a movie that I love). The audience don’t know your 
characters well in the first series. Character reversals are only funny when 
we’ve really got to know them. A peaceful Basil Fawlty might be funny in 
Series 3 — but even then, I'd say not very. 


4. Avoid stories based around birthdays. 

A couple of reasons for this. Firstly, birthday stories means you have to be 
precise about your characters’ ages, which is usually best kept vague for a 
whole bunch of reasons. Someone might do the maths and discover your 
female lead must have had a child at 14, or something. 


But secondly, come on, birthdays? Really? And ‘surprise birthdays and 
everyone’s forgotten’ storylines should be banned by the Writers’ Guild. 
Special occasions and formal things are fine, but why can’t it be something 
else, or a festival or ‘holy day’ that really means something to your 
character? For me, one of the ‘sacred days’ of the year is the first day of the 
first home Test Match of the summer. It goes back to childhood when I 
didn’t have anything else to do and triggers a whole load of thoughts and 
emotions. What are your characters’ ‘sacred days’? Make it as specific as 
you can so that it applies to only this character. What are their rituals on this 
day? And who’s interrupting it or stopping it or saying it’s lame? And how 
does that other character learn to respect someone else’s sacred day? 


5. Focus on stories that begin and end in your regular locations. 

This is especially the case with sitcoms filmed in front of an audience. 
Filming scenes on location and playing them in to an audience is an extra 
expense, and usually producers don’t want more than a few minutes per 


episode. But this is a blessing. Where possible, we want our regular 
characters in their natural habitat, especially for the big reveal or 
denouement. With Miranda, we always tried to get the climax of the show 
in front of the audience and used the big set-piece stunts as cut-away jokes. 


Avoid your characters going out for dinner, unless you set most of the 
episode there, as they did in Seinfeld when they had to wait for a table at a 
Chinese restaurant. Ideally, have your characters cook, or admit defeat and 
get a takeaway. Avoid your characters playing golf. Have your characters 
spend ages cleaning, fixing, obsessing over their golf clubs. 


6. Avoid stories that rely on an artistic endeavour 

This includes art, music, or any kind of public performance like giving a 
speech. These often sound promising and exciting but they are extremely 
hard to make work. The reason is that the climax of the story feels like it 
should be that performance, or the unveiling of that piece of art. And then 
how do you control how the audience at home feel about that art. That’s 
very hard to control. What is a good painting? What is a good performance? 
Is it good? Bad? So bad it’s good? Mediocre? It’s not clear or crisp. (Ill be 
explaining how to do that by the patented James Cary ‘Clear Toss’ method 
shortly). There are ways round this, but they are very hard work. Leave it 
for series 5. By which time you’ll have a team of writers and you can make 
them think of something else. 


Those are my top six tips. Of course, there’s a degree of subjectivity to any 
dos and don’ts. I regularly ignore my own advice. But I usually end up 
regretting it. 


2.5 Choosing Your Pilot Idea 


Right now you might be panicking. It feels like you’re planning to write ten 
episodes of a show that doesn’t even exist yet. You’ve got all these ideas 
swirling around, but you’ve not actually written any of the script yet. You’re 
feeling a pressing need to start writing the pilot script. 


If that’s true, at least you’re not terrified of writing the pilot script, which is 
where you might have been before. 


The plotting of multiple episodes really is worth the bother because you 
have to check the idea you’re proposing as a sitcom is sound and 
sustainable for at least twelve episodes. A number of times, people have 
talked about their sitcom ideas and as they explain it, it sounds like all set- 
up (First Act), and then all resolution (Third Act). And no second Act. 
That’s not a sitcom. That’s a movie. Or a novel. Sitcoms are Second Acts. 
Dozens of second acts. You’re not setting up the characters each week; nor 
are you resolving their stories and fundamentally changing the characters. 


Your sitcom pilot is the first episode, and it contains the First Act of your 
show. The only question is how long you want the set-up to last. There are a 
number of schools of thought on this whole issue about how ‘set-uppy’ the 
pilot episode should be. So let’s look briefly at the options available for the 
‘set-uppy-ness’ (‘expositionality’?) of your pilot episode: 


The Whole Episode Set-Up 

A character wakes up one morning and decides he’s going to do something 
different. He’s going to move to the country. She’s going to quit and start 
her own business. They’ve lost everything and have volunteered to be the 
first settlers on the moon. Or, in the case of The Good Life, for example, 
you turn forty and wonder if you’re just a cog in a machine. In Jo The 
Manor Born, Audrey fforbes-Hamilton attends her husband’s funeral and 
loses her enormous house. 


Back in the day, the BBC used to confidently churn out big sitcoms, often 
committing to eight episodes or more in the first series, so maybe they felt 
they could take their time setting up. Clearly, The Good Life and To The 
Manor Born have very watchable first episodes, but they are very set-uppy. 


My instinct is that writers, especially inexperienced ones, can easily get 
hung up on this kind of pilot. They often worry about building the world 
and setting up characters. But I’m not sure you have time for that these 
days. You’re under quite a lot of pressure to get on with it. And that may be 
no bad thing. There are many dangers of a pilot episode that is strong on set 
up. You may well be establishing characters and settings that we never see 
again. If you’re a studio show, there might be lots of location shooting. Not 
ideal. Plus, you’re creating an episode which is going to be unlike all future 
episodes. 


I would suggest two alternatives: 


The Quick Set Up 

In this kind of pilot, you set up the premise fairly quickly, maybe in the first 
third of the episode, and then spend the rest of the episode on a regular, but 
mini-episode. The best example of this I can think of is My Name Is Earl, in 
which Earl J. Hickey, a small-time thief, wins $100k on a lottery ticket and 
is immediately hit by a car (four minutes in) and watches the ticket blow 
away. In hospital, Earl’s wife Joy divorces him, and Earl hears about the 
concept of karma via the TV (six minutes in). He resolves to try to make up 
for all the bad things he has done and writes a list of 259 items (seven 
minutes in). At 07.25 his life quest is clearly stated: “That Karma stuff is 
clearly gonna kill me unless I make up for everything on that list.” Thirty 
seconds later, he picks an easy one off the list. Number 64: "Picked on 
Kenny James." Earl figures he needs to help Kenny to have friends. And 
we're off. We’ve now got a 16 minute, mini-episode which will be a taste of 
the series to come. Brilliant. It hooked me and I watched every single 
episode (including the lousy prison ones). 


The other option is: 


The Newcomer 


Someone arrives who changes everything. Or at least acts as a window on 
the world. This is quite useful in that you can explain stuff to the newbie, as 
Fletcher does to Godber in Porridge. Fletcher’s been transferred from 
another prison and Godber is new to the whole thing. It’s quite a common 
trick and can work well. In Ever Decreasing Circles, Martin Brice walks in 
and Paul is in the kitchen. Nothing will be the same again. In The Vicar of 
Dibley, a new vicar arrives in, er, Dibley. And it’s a woman. Shock, horror. 
In Miranda, Gary has returned. In Bluestone 42, a new Padre has arrived. 
And an American guy is shot in the head. In Hut 33, the Oxford Professor 
arrives. 


You can combine the Quick Set Up and The Newcomer. For example, In 
Yes Minister, Jim Hacker, the new Minister, has arrived at the Department 
of Administrative Affairs, and an episode plays out that beautifully sets the 
tone for the series. 


What’s left? A couple more pilot options for those feeling brave: 


The Opening Titles 

Every week, the opening titles play — and you can make them work really 
hard for you. In fact, you can pack your show’s entire premise into the 
opening titles and forget pilots altogether. In fifteen seconds, you have all 
you need to know about the main character and situation of Veep. Graphs 
and headlines show that she ran for president but didn’t make it. So she’s 
vice president. The audience is smart enough to fill in the gaps, suspecting 
that it’s a bit of a non-job. Apart from that, there’s very little set-up in that 
show. Another example of this is The Fresh Prince of Bel-Air. It’s all in the 
opening theme, rapped by the hero, Will Smith. 


However you set up your premise in the pilot, reminding your audience of 
the headline idea week after week isn’t a bad idea. Even though the first 
episode of Arrested Development sets up the demise of the Bluth family, 
and how Michael ends up taking charge, it doesn’t hurt to remind people of 
this each week. My Name is Earl has a similar premise recap, as does 
Porridge. 


The Show Title 


Who needs explanation, set up and backstory when the title of the show 
says it all? My Family. It’s a family. Job done. Keeping up Appearances; 
dinnerladies; Men Behaving Badly. The central idea and theme is clear from 
the name of the show. The rest is detail. 


A wiser and more experienced man than me (Paul Mayhew-Archer, in fact) 
says that if you want to know how to set up a sitcom, watch the first episode 
of Cheers. That’s good advice. Watch that. In fact, watch as many first 
episodes as you can. Shows you loved. Shows you hated. Sometimes, the 
first episode bares little relation to the show you remember, or came to love 
(or hate) — but usually all the key ingredients are there. They may just be a 
little undercooked. 


We'll come back to pilots later. In the meantime, let’s return to our list of 
ideas that we should be turning in to plots. 


2.6 The Clear Toss 


You’ve turned your big long list of 50-100 one-line ideas into 20-30 one- 
para ideas. And you’ve picked the storylines you’re going to work up into 
something longer. So now you need to write those stories out as a series of 
beats, or moments in the story. Don’t even think of them as scenes yet. That 
will come at the Outlining stage. (See Chapter 2.12) Get the story straight 
and you can figure the rest out later. 


But before we even do that, let us consider the quest of the hero and how it 
works dramatically. 


Obscure Example 

A few years ago, there was a sitcom called The Persuasionists. It was not a 
success, despite a cast including the extraordinarily funny Simon Farnaby 
and the extremely likeable Adam Buxton. Episode 2 made me laugh a lot 
and I thought the show had some potential, but it never came together. 
BBC2 buried the show after Newsnight and then dumped the last episode on 
a Saturday night. This is, I guess, their right. The show will have cost them 
over £1 million so, frankly, they can do whatever they like with it. 


Many were vitriolic about the show, saying things like 'I could have told 
them at the start why the show was never going to work'. The fact is, for me 
at least, Episode 2 did work quite well, so clearly the setting and characters 
were not inherently flawed. 


Overall, though, the plots fell down on their lack of clarity. For example, 
the last episode featured the boss (played by the very watchable Jarred 
Christmas) wanting to make the office 'more Australian’, which is a funny 
enough idea in principle. But what did he mean by that? There seemed no 
way of knowing when the office was Australian enough to satisfy the boss. 
We didn't know how well the characters were succeeding at any given time 
because the boss did not give terms of success. 


In another episode (maybe the fifth), the boss told the characters to 'be more 
creative' or prove their creativity. And a threat was issued. Threats are good. 
They give the characters incentive. Challenges are even better as long as we 
know what success and failure look like. In that episode, the next thing we 
knew, two of the characters went to buy ultra-cool trainers - for no clear 
reason. It then transpired that they simply wanted to look creative. But the 
challenge was to be more creative, not Jook more creative. It was very 
nebulous. I was left wondering 'What's going on, and what are the 
characters trying to do?’ 


The Mantra 

If I, the viewer, don't know what success for the characters looks like, or 
what they’re trying to achieve, I don't know if they're winning or losing at 
any point in the show. As I say many times on my blog ‘Confusion is the 
Enemy of Comedy’. An audience that is baffled can't laugh. I've learned this 
from bitter experience. I've written a few sitcom episodes for Radio 4 which 
sounded terribly clever and complex, but the audience just didn't know what 
was happening, so the laughs dried up. 


This is not to say there is no place for randomness or bizarre events in 
show. A show can have random beats, moments and unexpected events of 
course, but they happen within a context. If that context is chaos, confusion 
reigns. And confusion is the enemy of comedy. 


When storylining Miranda with, er, Miranda Hart and Richard Hurst, I 
came up with a term that we used quite a lot. It was the 'Clear TOSS'. It was 
an abbreviation for 'CLEARIly defininable Terms Of succeSS'. That is to 
say, when the character has succeeded, it is obvious, and demonstrated with 
a single gesture or object or reveal. 


Isn’t this a bit contrived? Of course it is, but this is a sitcom. It is, by its 
very nature, a contrivance. The audience know that people aren't that funny 
in real life. They are suspending disbelief. They are offering you their hand. 
You have to take that hand and guide them. You blindfold them and send 
them spinning at your peril. They are unlikely to thank you for this. 


Incidentally, this is why dumb characters are very useful. The characters get 
to explain what’s happening to them. They sit there looking vacant and 
someone says “Look, if we don’t sell all these watermelons by 5pm, we’re 
all fired” or “Hey, don't drop that painting or we all owe Mr Peterson £5 
million. Comprendez?”. You get the idea. Hooray for idiots. They really do 
make life clearer for the rest of us. 


Whatever you set your characters doing each week, whatever the quest is, 
we need to know the terms of success and failure. It could be as simple as 
getting Dad to say ‘I’m Wrong’. Or getting Jennifer to run down the street 
in a giraffe costume. Or telling someone they love them. Whatever it is, it 
needs to be clear. Crystal clear. Idiot proof — so that even a TV exec can 
understand it when they read the script or go to the readthrough. 
Comprendez? 


An Example 

To illustrate and expand this, let’s look at Bluestone 42: Series 1 Episode 3 
(it’s probably on Youtube or BitTorrent somewhere if you want to have a 
look. Or buy it on DVD. That’d be nice.) In this episode, Nick is desperate 
to prove to Mary that he's not only interested in one thing (which is 
obviously sex generally). Even though he is only interested in one thing. 
Meanwhile, Simon's trying to get his memoir published. And Mac and 
Rocket are bickering over Celtic v Hibs. 


Richard Hurst and I took ages to calibrate the ‘Clear Toss’. Let’s start with 
Simon's memoir which we assume is dreadful, and we get hints of that in 
the scene where it’s revealed. But we avoided making too much of the 
quality of the book because we try to ‘avoid stories that rely on an artistic 
endeavour’ here (see 2.4 Point 6). What we focused on was Mary giving 
Simon a quest that meant that it didn’t matter what the book was like (and 
let's face it, hundreds of lousy books get published every year). 


Simon’s quest was to get a ‘hook’ and a ‘look’; a Hook was a story about 
himself to give the publishers an angle; and a Look was a compelling 
picture of himself. If he gets those two things, he's got a Book, by which we 
imply a book deal. It's a clear quest and, even better, the three components 
of it rhyme (Book, Hook, Look). Simon goes about trying to achieve his 


Hook and Look and we can see how he’s doing. When he gets them all, he 
says to Bird 'Hook, tick. Look, tick. I am sorted!' before he has his Hook 
and Look taken away. He walks off like Charlie Brown (or various 
characters in Arrested Development) having failed in his quest. Clear. 


The Hot Prop 

The other story is Nick's attempts to woo Mary - which involve trying to 
look like he's deep and meaningful and not just obsessed with sex. This 
crops up with the revelation about the journalist who's obsessed with him. 
And then Nick tries to convince Mary he's not just after one thing but fails. 
So we clarify his quest when he talks to Bird. Hence: 


Nick: How am I going to prove to Mary that I'm not only interested in 
one thing? 

Bird: — Stop trying to have sex with her. 

Nick: Yeah, but if I do that, how am I going to get to have sex with her? 

Bird: | Mm, the eternal conundrum. 


We wanted to remind Nick of Mary and this conundrum much later when 
Astrid, the rescued aid worker, is trying to be ‘grateful’ to Nick in his 
quarters. A memorable form of words is okay, but a physical, tangible ‘hot 
prop’ is better. And so we came up with the tin of cashew nuts. (A tin is 
funnier than a bag. Not sure why.) Mary has been sent some cashews by her 
slightly useless dad - and she can't eat them so gives them to Nick. Nick 
gratefully receives them and says to Mary, 'Every time I put one in my 
mouth, I shall think of you'. It works nicely as a line at the time, but even 
better, it comes back to haunt him later and really cramps his style with 
Astrid. The cashews are there in his hand and Astrid wants to know where 
the nuts are from and Nick talks about the padre and suddenly he realises 
that he needs to apply the brakes. If you can turn a prop into something 
significant that indicates the plot or a past conversation or promise, you’re 
on to something. 


2.7 What’s My Motivation? 


One of the things that is often said about plotting sitcoms is that you should 
‘chase your character up a tree and throw rocks at them’. It’s good general 
advice, but I have a different version. After all, if we’re being literal, we 
could have our character suddenly chased by an angry dog. And now our 
character is trapped up a tree. That’s fine, albeit a little clichéd. 


But being stuck up a tree with dog isn’t a story. It’s a character reacting to 
an event. It’s not that interesting or satisfying, comically — unless of course 
the character has enraged the dog, or refuses to believe there is a dog until 
the last moment. And why is today the worst day to be stuck up a tree? How 
could our character have avoided this situation? And why did they choose 
to climb a tree when it’s obviously going to be difficult to get down? 


Let’s be less literal for a moment. You, as the author of your show and the 
Lord of your universe (the master of your domain...), can send all kinds of 
calamity on your characters. You can set their house on fire, take away their 
life savings, kill their pets or humiliate them in any way you choose. But 
these stories are not as pleasing as the stories where they set their own 
house on fire, ruin their own finances and kill their own pets (tip: Don’t kill 
animals in a sitcom. Viewers hate that. In movies, rules are different, for 
some reason. Apparently, it’s fine if they’ve paid £9 and are eating their 
own weight in popcorn). 


But you need to give your characters a reason for setting their own houses 
on fire. So here’s my version of that general advice. ‘Give your character a 
really good reason to do something as stupid as climb a tree. And give your 
other characters good reasons to throw rocks at them.’ 


It may be your characters are not helping you here. You’ve got a great long 
list of ideas but your characters feel passive in these stories. They’re giving 
you nothing. In which case, you might have a duff character and you need 


to go back to the drawing board. You need to know what they want. And 
how that differs from what they actually need. All is not lost, but ‘making 
extreme stuff happen’ is not going to help at this stage. 


Small Steps 

The trick is to lead your character through a story step by step, stage by 
stage so that the high point is ridiculous — and yet not one step on that 
journey has been unbelievable or out of character. Every beat is motivated. 
Nothing ‘just happens’. The character has a quest and they take action in the 
wrong way, which makes it worse. To remedy this, they do something else 
in the right way, but it’s too late now. 

They’ve solved one problem but created another bigger one. Then they try 
to make their situation better or undo all that has gone before and to take 
extreme measures — it’s the giraffe costume. Or breaking into your own 
house and setting off the burglar alarm for which you don’t know the code. 
You get the idea. 


2.8 Plotting Plots 


I don’t know how many ‘types’ of plot there are. Again, we’re not falling 
into a trap of assuming there’s some kind of formula for this, but three kinds 
of plot often present themselves and I merely note them for the sake of 
interest. There may be dozens more — or essentially only four in total. Who 
knows? No-one. That’s who. So: 


1. Quest To Escape Thwarted 

This is the plot where our hero has a great quest to change their life and 
circumstances in some way. They must clearly fail in this because they’re in 
a sitcom, and we must end up as we started, but this can be a running 
theme. Every week, it seemed, Father Ted was trying to get off Craggy 
Island by, for example, entering the National Song Contest with ‘My 
Lovely Horse’. Naturally, it gets to the final before it all comes crashing 
down. 


2. Challenge To Status Quo Averted 

In this story, the hero is not trying to escape but has done something which 
jeopardises everything they have and hold dear. It could all be taken away. 
There’s a threat of arrest and jail, or bankruptcy or a fatal blow to 
reputation. The hero tries to stop it, has some success, but then makes it 
worse. And worse. And then somehow, through letting go of some treasured 
thing, or a realisation, or a moment of redemption, the crisis is averted, and 
the status quo is returned to normal. There’s quite a lot of this in Arrested 
Development. 


3. Be Careful What You Wish For 

A third kind of story more of a plot see-saw which can be quite handy if 
you feel your plot isn’t going anywhere. Let your hero achieve their goal 
unexpectedly early, and then deeply regret it, and spend the rest of the 
episode trying to undo things. We did this in Episode 2 of Series 2 of 
Miranda called ‘Before I Die’. Miranda, offended not to be asked to be the 


godmother to a child of some friends she can't stand, goes about trying to 
prove her worth. She does such a good job of looking responsible that 
halfway through the episode, she achieves her goal, which is a nice surprise. 
But then she realises she's made an awful mistake and spends the rest of the 
episode trying to get out of being a godmother, which involves reading 
‘Mein Kampf’ to kids in a library and punching a vicar. 


Make of that what you will. 


2.9 Call the Police! 


The key to each plot, and each beat of every story is that every action is 
properly motivated. If it isn’t, you end up with stuff that feels fake, 
contrived or convenient. One obvious example is when characters on TV 
end up in some kind of illegal scrape or confronted with criminals, and 
you’re screaming at the television ‘Call the Police! Right now, your 
character would just dial 999 and that would be that.’ But the writers have 
decided it would be funnier if they didn’t call the police and tried to cover 
things up or dealt with it themselves. 


If they can’t call the police, you need a really good reason for it. Either 
there's some personal threat so they don't — although for me these threats 
often ring hollow or seem generic - or the old flat mobile/no signal trick, 
which normally feels like cheating. Why is their phone not working? Is it 
because they said they didn’t need to charge it up earlier and refuse to admit 
they were wrong? Or maybe they’re a stickler and in a long-running battle 
with their phone provider and have been cut off? You need a reason. 


If you don’t fix this early on, you may end up facing it much later in the day 
when it’s too late to find an elegant solution. In rehearsal any half-decent 
actor will ask the director — and then you — ‘Why is my character doing 
this?’ (This is the non-pretentious version of 'What's my motivation, love?’) 
As the writer, you will need an answer. And that answer should not be 
‘because it’s funny’ or ‘because we need you to set up the story for later.’ 
That is a failure in writing. Try harder. Otherwise you’ve got a Kim Bauer 
character on your hands who spent every episode of 24 she was in running 
from danger to graver danger for no good reason. 


Look at your storylines and ask yourself if they make logical sense. It’s 
much easier to fix inconsistencies at this stage. If you’re honest about it, in 
your heart of hearts, you know that Jennifer would never run down the 
street in the giraffe costume - even though it would be really funny. Or you 


know in the emergency, she’s the type to call the police. You might be able 
to address this quickly and easily. How? Let’s address the latter: 


Maybe you really need that first call to go the sister, not the police. In which 
case, maybe she picks up her phone frantically and speed dials her sister — 
whom she tells to get off the phone because she needs to call the police, and 
you’re into the conversation to the sister that you needed. 


Maybe the sister calls her at exactly the wrong moment — and she’s been 
calling her throughout the episode at equally inconvenient moments and 
this is the topper. You might well be able to keep the order of events as they 
are. 


It could be that a producer or script editor gives you a note that feels very 
unhelpful. Maybe they’re trying to justify their salary by chipping in and 
says something idiotic like ‘I would never do that’. The answer to this note 
is ‘No, of course you wouldn't because you’re not Jennifer and you’re not 
the character in the story.' Of course you’d never say this. Does this person 
even understand who Jennifer is? Possibly not. But before you get too 
drunk on your own genius, writer, who's fault is it that the reader doesn’t 
understand who Jennifer is? Have you written Jennifer as this character, or 
is this only in your head and not on the page? 


The answer to this note might be: ‘Yes. Jennifer wouldn’t normally. That’s 
why it’s an interesting story. Events have taken such a terrible turn, and 
she’s made a series of such bad decisions that she has no choice but to do 
this thing.’ But is that true? It may be that you’ve left the door open to other 
options which she could plausibly do, in which case you need to close those 
doors. So the note is valid. And you have failed as a writer. That happens. 


Closing Doors 

Closing doors might not need a huge overhaul. It’s a question of giving 
your protagonist no choice so that apparently illogical step for your 
character is the only realistic or plausible option: have someone steal their 
mobile phone; or the person who knows how to solve the problem is out of 
town, or angry with the protagonist. You get this a lot in Curb Your 
Enthusiasm, in which Larry enrages a waiter, say, by being excessively 


pedantic about something. Then later, when he needs the help of said waiter, 
assistance is not forthcoming. 


Another option is to have the protagonist make mistake in haste in a way 
that is understandable but irreversible. Or another character teases this 
character for being so predictable and an argument ensues, so that your 
character does what you need them to do — doing the illogical thing, that’s 
motivated by a desire to prove another character wrong. Or to impress 
someone hot. 


Strike a Light 

One other way of dealing with an illogicality is to amplify, feature it and 
own it. This is called ‘Hanging a Lantern’ on it. Rather than hide the 
illogicality in a darkened corner, you light it up so it looks intentional. What 
does this look like in the script? It may lead to some raised eyebrows at the 
unusual turn of events, a comment or a brief exchange. If you’re going to 
do this, have it happen as early in your sitcom as possible, otherwise it 
really smacks of convenience and the audience will feel cheated. And 
ideally do it with a joke, or a call-back to an earlier joke. After all, it is a 
sitcom. 


2.10 Some Common Plotting Pitfalls 


We’ve spent some time merrily plotting our sitcom episode ideas. We have 
characters doing things that make sense to them and creating problems in 
their own lives and in the lives of those around them. What are some of the 
pitfalls of this process? 


1. Impatience 

As I’ve been trying to emphasise in previous pages, get used to the idea this 
process takes time. If you manage to plot your way to a funny scene, that’s 
great. But spend another half an hour seeing if that plot can be improved, be 
made more natural, more in character, and get you to an even funnier scene. 
Turn off the internet and do it again. 


2. Lack of Confidence 

You might have thought of some key jokes in that funny scene and aren’t all 
that confident you'll think of new jokes if you change things too much. 
Jokes are just jokes. Don’t get trapped with the ‘No Joke Left Behind’ 
policy. The plot has to be right or the jokes won’t matter. The stories Have 
to be faithful to the characters. Jokes are the icing on the cake. You need 
lots of brilliant icing. But you need cake. Don’t worry. If your characters 
and plots are working well together, the jokes will come — if you take the 
time to work at them. (Again, you may need to turn off the internet and 
concentrate) 


3. Meandering 

Does your story escalate, or meander? Your hero needs a proper quest with 
escalating calamity, rather than a series of events. Your hero’s attempts to 
achieve their quest shouldn’t merely fail but make things worse. The 
protagonist has to steal something back to achieve their goal — but they 
don’t just fail to steal it. They are arrested and locked up for the night, 
making the quest a hundred times harder. Also, who stands to lose if your 
character succeeds and how do they try to stop your character succeeding? 


We don’t just want catastrophe but conflict. If you’re struggling for 
complications and catastrophes, maybe the goal is wrong. Maybe they 
should succeed fast and face the unintended consequences of that — like in a 
plot see-saw. (See Chapter 2.8.3) 


4. Third Act Magic Wands 

Your plot solution at the end of the show to your character’s problem should 
not involve new characters, new themes, new elements, even a new object 
that we haven’t encountered before. The ingredients to your plot resolution 
should have been there almost all along. Your character needs to climb 
down, change their mind and/or do that thing they didn’t want to do which, 
surprise surprise, turns out to be not as bad as they expected. Or worse, but 
with a positive side-effect. 


5. No Clear Moment of Success/Failure 

What’s your clear toss? I mention it again because it really is important. 
(See Chapter 2.6) How does the audience know our character has succeeded 
or failed? Your character wants something — what is it and how do we know 
they’ve achieved it? There has to be a critical moment, a swift reveal of 
something tangible — ideally a hot prop. It could be an object of significance 
that is handed over, or destroyed. Or something broken is fixed. Something 
lost is found. A form of words said to someone — an apology, a proposal or 
involuntary verbal response. We, the audience, need to know in advance 
what that is. 


An example of this is Hank Kingsley in The Larry Sanders Show (Season 1, 
Episode 7). Hank is holding out on his contract because he wants to be 
taken seriously by the studio. He demands a golf cart that he can drive 
around the set as part of his new deal. ‘I want a golf cart’ is the key. When 
we see him in one, we know he’s won - except there's a nice twist. He gets 
the cart, but we discover he's paid for it himself to save face. When you’re 
plotting the show, ask yourself, what’s your golf cart? And can we all see it 
at the end, please? 


6. Too slow 
Comedy is fast. And your plot can be escalating and have a golf cart ready 
to go, but can you get there faster — and go one better, one bigger after that? 


When plotting Miranda, we would try and think what the huge set-piece 
scene for the ending would be, and then how to get there half way through 
the show rather than spin it out to the end. So we would deal with the fall- 
out from that big scene which would lead to an even bigger one. In the 
episode of Miranda I mentioned in Chapter 2.8.3, with Miranda reading 
‘Mein Kampf’ to children and punching a vicar, there is a whole first act in 
which Miranda has to give a eulogy to a full church at a funeral for an 
unknown person and falls into a grave. Say what you like about Miranda, 
it’s not slow. 


2.11 It’s Just Not Working 


At what point do you stop trying to mend a story that isn't working and go 
back to square one? 


It’s hard to say. Story-surgery is required at a number of stages — but it is 
more easily done early on in the process. That’s why it’s worth being brutal 
with your story or outline before you start writing a script. It’s like baking a 
cake. Mary Berry says to make sure you measure the ingredients carefully. 
If you don't, it's very hard to remove flour from a cake and add an egg when 
the cake is in the oven. The script equivalent of removing flour from a cake 
is through-the-night rewrites, caffeine overdoses, panic, sweat and weight 
gain. This, in my experience, can be exhilarating, once or twice but is 
mostly no fun, especially if you're the sort of person that likes to be home in 
time to read stories to your kids before bedtime (which, being a writer, you 
probably are). 


It's possible to get too hung up on jokes early on, which normally comes 
about from not trusting yourself to come up with them later on. But if 
you've got proper characters and they are merrily walking into comic 
situations for good characterful reasons, making things better and then 
worse again, and then better, it will be funny. Jokes will come. And they’ ll 
be the best kind of jokes, which are the kind that are only funny because 
they are said by those characters in that place at that time. Only you can 
write those jokes. 


My latest modus operandi is to plan, plot, tickle and hold off writing the 
actual script until I can bear it no longer and I just want to get stuck in. 
Normally, when that happens, jokes fly, it runs okay and all is well. If the 
jokes don't come, you might have a problem. It might be you're tired, or you 
need a break. It may be it'll all feel much funnier after lunch (unlikely) or 
tomorrow morning (possible). But the jokes still might not come, in which 
case, it might be worth stopping mid-draft and redrafting the story, ideally 


with someone else in the room. You'll spend ages trying to salvage parts 
you're sure are funny. Once you've failed to do that, ditch those funny bits, 
because clearly they're ruining everything else. It's not original advice but 
Kall Your Darlings. 


Pull Back! Pull Back! 

Sometimes, it still doesn't work. Your story isn't flying, or is dull, 
predictable and preventing the show from being funny. The characters are 
just in rooms talking to each other. Nothing is happening. Or the 
denouement seems like a huge coincidence. Or we just don't care (this often 
happens when our characters interact with non-regulars too much). In short, 
the story is broken. In fact, the story was never sound in the first place. 
Somehow, this escaped detection. It was holed below the waterline. Time to 
bale out. 


Now What? 

What you do next depends on how much time you have. If you're some 
weeks away from shooting and they haven't built an expensive set, you're 
probably fine to start all over again. Is there a deciding factor for ditching a 
story? There are two - one is the producer/exec producer. They may well be 
saying out loud what you're thinking, that things aren't quite working. And 
they may not know why. Or they may. 


The other deciding factor is your gut. On Series | of Bluestone 42 there was 
a script that was basically fine — it may even have been a second draft - but 
when it came to rewriting it, we found it impossible to improve because we 
realised we couldn't inject any real jeopardy into the episode. We felt it was 
as funny as this story was going to get, which was funny-ish. We had 
successfully hidden the lack of jeopardy with some funny set-pieces and 
jokes - but we were sure it was broken and, after a few days, we thought it 
was unfixable, so we threw the episode out and started another. We 
salvaged a C Plot and some jokes from the episode we threw away and 
wrote a new one. It took us a year to figure out how to make that episode 
work — and we did a version of it in Series 2. It’s episode 4 where the 
government minister turns up. 


What Am I Doing Wrong? 


Probably nothing. Plotting sitcoms is hard. But if you get it right, writing 
the actual scripts can be straightforward. But we’re not quite at the writing 
stage yet. Next, we need to look at turning storylines into outlines. 


2.12 Outlining Your Episode 


Writing a half-hour script is hard. Really hard. You need to do everything 
you can to make your life as easy as possible. Of course that involves 
getting some decent coffee, collapsing your Facebook window — maybe 
even unplugging your internet altogether, or going somewhere where 
there’s no wifi. You really need to put your back into this. 


Most writers tend to find the best way to get through the painful process is 
to have a really solid outline in front of them. And it’s worth spending time 
on this so that by the time you come to write the script, there’s so much 
detail already there, it feels like joining the dots. I personally make sure that 
I don’t start writing a script until I have an outline that runs to at least two 
or three pages, with a decent paragraph on what happens in each scene, and 
some key jokes. Overall, the document might be 1500-2500 words. 


If I have that document, I might be able to get the script done (5000-6000 
words) in four or five days. That’s working flat out from 10ish ‘til 6-ish 
with maybe one late night if I’m ‘in the zone’, maybe with a swim or a walk 
after lunch each day I don’t think I’m exceptionally quick — or ludicrously 
slow. 


Alright. Pll Do an Outline? But how? 

The good news is that you’ve done most of the hard work. Hopefully, 
you’ve worked out three plots for your show: A Main Plot, a Sub Plot and a 
Runner. The Main Plot, especially in the pilot, should be all about the hero 
of the story, the key relationship, or embody the essence of the show in 
some way. The Sub Plot is a proper story for some of the other characters — 
which could also involve the main character. And a Running joke is a tiny 
little C-Plot that might soak up the other characters. 


In Miranda, as the title suggests, the show is all about Miranda — so she’s in 
all three stories. The Main Story might be about Miranda and her mother. A 


Sub Plot might be about Miranda and Gary and the on-off romance. And a 
C-Plot might be something to do with Stevie in the Shop. In another 
episode, it might be flipped, so the Main Plot is about Miranda and Stevie 
competing over something, the B-Plot might be about Miranda and her 
mother, possibly involving Tilly; and the C-plot might be about Miranda 
and Gary. 


In Bluestone 42, with a fairly large cast, Richard Hurst and I tried to give 
the main plot to Captain Nick Medhurst — which might involve a storyline 
with Mary and Bird. The B-Plot might be Towerblock and the Colonel; and 
the C-Plot Mac, Rocket and Simon. Another week, it might be Nick and 
Simon leading the A-Plot; with Mac, Rocket and Towerblock messing 
around in the B-Plot; with Bird and the Colonel as the C-Plot. Over the 
course of the Series, we try and make sure it all balances it out, although 
actors frequently think everyone else has more lines than them. 


Separate 

It’s normally simpler to think of the stories in isolation — and work out the 
main beats. Don’t worry about what happens in each scene yet. Write out 
the story in bullet form, with a new line/bullet for each new beat or moment 
of the story, but add in as much detail as you can. You might have some 
really neat phrasing, or a decent joke. Put it all down. If it’s the main story, 
it might have somewhere between eight and twelve beats. 


Do the same with the B-Story, which should have fewer beats, maybe 
between six and ten. Again, keep going with detail, and anything relevant. 
Then do the same for the runner/C-Story, which may only have three or 
four beats. 


Check the stories over, especially the A-Story. Does it peak and trough? 
Does it escalate? Do we believe each step? Does each step move on in a 
way that is both believable but surprising? Does the hero have a way out 
that means they could walk away from their quest without suffering any 
consequences? You want to close off any such escape route. Check over the 
mechanics of the story so no-one needs to call the Logic Police. (See 
Chapter 2.9) 


But then there’s the issue of being excited about the story. Do you like the 
whole storyline? Could it be better? Do bits of it bore you or seem 
predictable? If so, they’ll be very hard to write in a satisfactory way. Fix 
them. Now. Don’t assume you’ll think of something better when you come 
to write it. You might, but if you don’t, you’ll have miserable days trying to 
think of something better when you should be getting on with the next 
scene. Take the time to fix the problems at this stage. 


Combine 

When you’re happy with the stories, and they’re flowing nicely, you can 
start to work out your scenes. This should be fairly straightforward as 
you ’ve probably been subconsciously doing it all along, but you’re working 
out which scene happens in which location or set. In some scenes, you’ll be 
pushing along two plots. In others, just one. Occasionally, it’ll be all three. 
Quite often, you might be kicking off all three in the first scene (although 
you might start a fire under one of the stories if you have a quick pre-titles 
scene). 


The plots might not mesh together perfectly, so you may need an extra beat 
of a plot here, or lose another there. But hopefully, you’ll be able to get the 
episode laid out as a Scene by Scene outline. 


It would be worth showing that to someone if you can. A producer, if you’re 
working with one. If not, a friend who ‘gets’ what you’re trying to do. Talk 
them through it. They’ll have some thoughts or concerns, about beats of the 
stories, moments they don’t understand, set-pieces that might not work, or 
character motivations that seem unclear. Even if they don’t, you will as you 
explain your story. Again, I recommend fixing them — if you agree with the 
notes — before you write the episode, so that once you’ve got your revised 
outline you can finally start writing. 


So. We’re going to start writing the script, now right? 
Okay. Sorry. One more thing? It’ Il take two minutes. 


The First Two Minutes 


Okay, I lied. Technically it takes two minutes — that is, the first two minutes 
of your pilot script. But getting those first two minutes of your script right is 
critical. Okay, I lied again. Three minutes. But I’m calling it The First Two 
Minutes. 


Think of it from a producer’s point of view. They have work to do, 
meetings to attend, forms to fill in, people to email, egos to massage and, at 
some point, scripts to read. Maybe a dozen are kicking around the desk or 
lurking in their inbox. They pick yours off the pile or click open the pdf. 
They begin to read and three or four pages in, they’re none the wiser about 
what your show is, who it’s about or why they should read the remaining 
thirty pages. The phone rings. The script is put down. It is not picked up 
again. 


What I’m saying is that it’s not just important that your first three minutes 
are funny, but they must demonstrate what the show is. And what it’s 
ultimately about. They hook you, and reel you in. You want to make sure 
that producer picks up your script again after that call — or, even better, 
ignores the call altogether because they’re engrossed in your script. (It 
could happen). So let’s think about those first Two Minutes for a few 
minutes. 


Ever Decreasing Circles 

Let’s consider the work of some real comedy legends, Esmonde and Larbey 
and their blissfully odd sitcom Ever Decreasing Circles, about Anne, who is 
married to a boring busybody, Martin, when Paul, a handsome man who’s 
everything Martin isn’t, moves in next door. 


My abiding memory of that show is Martin walking in and fiddling with the 
phone in the hallway. He untangles the wire, or turns the phone round. He 
does this a lot — pretty much every episode. This tells you at least three or 
four things. He’s essentially obsessively compulsive. His wife, Anne isn’t, 
for it is obviously her who puts the phone down the wrong way round. She 
is clearly happy to do something she knows her husband will correct. And 
Martin is prepared to do it week after week and force a smile afterwards. 


Anne comments on the phone thing in the first episode — which is well 
worth looking at. Watch the opening scenes of the first episode. It’s genius, 
a real masterclass in making full use of your First Two Minutes. All you 
need to know about the show is in the first three. By then, you know all 
about Martin and Paul, which is ultimately the key relationship in the show. 
Every line and action builds and builds. He’s shouting cheerfully after the 
boys who’ve just been thrashed at football. He wipes his feet for ages. He 
does the phone thing. He talks to Paul in an overly knowledgeable way. He 
thinks he’s winning at life. There’s an interesting moment at 2.58 when Paul 
reacts to something Martin says — and looks to Anne who doesn’t see 
anything unusual in this comment. This is the world we are in. It’s 
masterful. Please. Take the time. Watch it. It’s on Youtube (although it 
shouldn’t be). 


What If It’s Not a Pilot? 

If you’re writing a whole series, lucky you. But it’s still worth bearing this 
First Two Minutes factor in mind since you cannot assume your audience 
know the characters or can vividly remember them all - unless you're on 
Series 7 of your hit sitcom, in which case, you wouldn’t be reading this 
book (and if you are, can I have a job, please?) In a first series, I'd 
recommend you always re-introduce your characters. Give the audience a 
hand getting a handle on them. 


Dad’s Army 

I’m not a particularly big fan of Dad's Army. It’s a show I respect greatly — 
but not one I especially find myself wanting to watch, despite the BBC 
offering me continual opportunities to do so. I stumbled on an episode a 
couple of years ago as it was starting, the episode being ‘Brain vs Brawn’ 
from Series 5. I was struck by the first two minutes, which were very 
impressive from a writing point of view, and summarised the show in a 
little vignette. 


The show opens at a Rotary club. Captain Mainwaring is there, receiving a 
sherry from a waitress, who says he can only have one because of wartime 
rationing. Sergeant Wilson arrives, who is there as Mainwaring’s guest. 
Mainwaring points out the President of the Club and encourages Wilson to 
ingratiate himself with him, but Wilson turns his back to talk to the 


waitress, complimenting her on a pretty brooch. She is flattered and says 
she'll try and find him some extra sherry. Then Wilson meets the President 
of the Club - and it turns out he and Wilson were at school together and 
shared a room for a little while. Mainwaring tries to reassert supremacy by 
saying that Wilson works for him, but Wilson and the President walk off 
together, leaving Mainwaring behind - and the president says cheerio to 
Mainwaring, getting his name wrong. 


The entirety of Dad's Army is summed up beautifully in that little opening 
scene. The two main characters do their thing, and perform a mini-sketch, 
with nice jokes that sets up the rest of the show. 


The only drawback about starting with this kind of scene is that it might not 
be barnstormingly hilarious with a huge pay off at the end. But at this stage, 
a hook is a good as a huge set piece and, crucially, it shows what you can do 
as a writer. The producer will hopefully pick up your script after her phone 
call. 


Alternatively 

... there is something to be said for a different First Two Minutes, which we 
shall call the Brilliant Set-Piece Scene With A Thwacking Joke At The End. 
If you go down this road, you are doing so at the expense of introducing the 
characters to the audience or whoever is reading your script. But it does at 
least build confidence that this is going to be a funny show. 


If you can pull it off, don’t choose. Cheat. Do both. Miranda does this very 
successfully. She immediately builds rapport with the audience, establishing 
herself as a character, highlighting the potentially troublesome relationships 
in the show (with Penny, Gary, Stevie or Tilly) - and cutting to some big 
strong visual jokes to get the show moving comically. 


If you watch the first two minutes of action (post titles) of Episode 1 of 
Blackadder Goes Forth, you see that Blackadder is cultured, since he’s 
reading a book and listening to classical music. Already he is at odds with 
the world around him. You quickly learn that Baldrick is very stupid, 
George is fanatically patriotic, and Blackadder feels he’s above the whole 


thing. That's the show. Then George produces a service revolver, and the 
story begins. Great start. 


Give your script the best chance of succeeding and impressing by taking a 
good long look at your first two minutes. Do they really demonstrate what 
the show is going to be? Do we get who the characters are? Do we 
understand the situation? And do we see the conflicts beginning to emerge? 


Happy now? Good. Let’s start writing the script. 


Part 3: Writing Your Sitcom 


3.1 Hearing Voices in a Good Way 


Writing your script now, are you? How’s it going? 
Hard work, isn’t it? 


I don’t really know what to say here. If this were a movie, we’d be standing 
side by side, with some emotional music swelling and I’d say that this is a 
journey you have to make alone — and you would nod sagely and head off 
into the sunset. But, if you’ve waxed the car and painted the fence, you are 
ready to fight your own battles. (For anyone under 35 and over 50 that’s a 
Karate Kid reference. Google it.) 


So here’s my parting advice: Get to the end. Write the darned thing. Clear 
the diary. Make sure you’ve got a few days when you can do this and 
nothing else. If you’re working at another job, take the weekend and a day’s 
holiday either side and get it written. In my opinion, chipping away for an 
hour or two here and there isn’t going to work at this stage. Block out time 
and write it. 


You can do this. If you’ve got your outline that’s been worked over a few 
times, if you’re clear about the point of each scene, if you know what your 
characters want, if you know how they succeed and fail, and how each 
scene leads to the next, you should be okay. Eventually. 


The first few pages take ages. That’s normal. Don’t spend too long on these 
first few pages. Despite what I said about the critical importance of this first 
scene, don’t spend days and days on it. Just write something. Write what it 
says on your outline. Keep things moving or you’ll run out of steam or get 


fed up. Some days the actual jokes, funny lines and zingers don’t leap to 
mind. Don’t worry about them now. They are, remember, the icing on the 
cake. Or at least the marzipan and icing on the cake. Worry about the cake 
for now. Write the bulk of the script. Don’t even call it a first draft. I often 
call it Draft 0 — a draft I couldn’t bear to show to anyone. That’s fine. Just 
write. Keep writing. Keep writing. 


The further you get, the faster you tend to go anyway. You’ve got the voices 
of the characters fixed in your head. If you don’t, you could try casting it 
with some actors whom you think would be good in the part — even if 
they’re wildly unobtainable (at the moment) — and imagine them saying the 
lines. That might help. 


Sometimes, as you write them, scenes take an unexpected turn, and that’s 
fine. In fact, the characters are taking the story in a slightly different way. 
That’s a good sign. These characters are taking on a life of their own. 
Embrace that. Try and stick to your outline, but don’t worry if you deviate. 
You might think of a better plot-twist or ending on the fly. 


Avoid the Slough of Despond 

In short, don’t let yourself get bogged down. Don’t worry about lines that 
are horribly expositional, derivative or boring. Just make sure it’s in 
character. ’ve got a whole load of dos and don’ts, but don’t worry about 
those too much at the moment. Write! Write like the wind! Think of the 
elation of getting to the end. Even if it’s a draft 0 that needs a lot of work, 
you'll feel great. I’ve written loads of draft 0 scripts and getting to the end 
feels good every time. 


So get the first scene done by lunch. Take a walk. Get back to it. Write the 
second scene. That’s six pages. That’s fine. Tomorrow, write two scenes 
before lunch (either side of a coffee break). Then another in the afternoon. 
If you can bear it, write another scene in the evening before bed. You might 
crack ten pages in a day. That’s potentially half way. The next day, two 
more scenes by lunch. Holy moly, you’re two thirds of the way through. 
The next scene writes itself. The next day, the last couple of scenes and 
finale. You’re done. It ain’t pretty. It ain’t even all that funny. But you’ve 
got to the end in four days. 


Of course, you need to find your own way. The way I’ve just described is 
how I do it. I can normally get to the end in four days, and then I go back 
over it for a couple of days. My Bluestone 42 co-writer Richard Hurst 
normally takes a bit longer, fixing stuff as he goes, so his first draft (or 
Draft 0) is probably in better shape. 


Other writers talk about a ‘vomit pass’ which is essentially trying to write 
the whole script in 24-48 hours, and then spend three or four days going 


back over it. That could work for you. 


But overall, the advice is this. Just get to the end. Okay? Go! 


3.2 What To Do When You're Stuck 


You’ve ground to a halt. A scene isn’t working. You can’t write the next 
until this scene is done. You’re worried the cracks are starting to show in 
your outline, as well as your sanity. Now what? 


You might have started trying to write it too early. It may be you convinced 
yourself that the stories were sound and the quests were clear and you 
launched off into Scene 1, then Scene 2 and the jokes were coming thick 
and fast, and then you bluffed your way through Scene 3. Scene 4 isn’t 
great. And Scene 5 is mess. Scene 6 is a write-off. During Scene 7 you’ve 
finally admitted that it’s not working. 


It happens. Sometimes you don’t spot the flaws until you start writing. If 
it’s any consolation, you might write a whole script, edit it and be pleased 
with yourself — and then you hear it read out and it’s a screaming disaster 
with plot holes and pointless scenes. 


But that’s not helping at the moment. The point is you’re stuck. Here are a 
few suggestions. 


1. Go for a Swim 

Literally. I swim a few times a week and while I'm in the pool, I normally 
have a plot problem churning in my head. Sometimes I’m not even 
consciously thinking about it and the problem becomes unknotted after a 
few lengths of breast stroke. Your problem might be one of set-up. If you 
tweak something earlier on, many of the imponderables are resolved and 
disappear. Maybe for you it could be running, walking, dog-walking, 
dogging, whatever it is. Do it. 


2. Character Problem 
Legendary writer Jack Rosenthal apparently said that if you have a 
problem, your characters will give you the answer. It may be, however, that 


your character is being strangely silent or unco-operative. It may be your 
character 1s too passive, or doesn’t have a strong enough quest. Can you 
summarise their quest in a sentence or two? If you can't, they don't have a 
quest. You’ve got a lot of re-thinking to do. 


If they’re not one of the two or three main characters, try getting rid of 
them. Don’t kill them in the show at the point where you realise their 
character doesn’t work, although that might be an option. Try removing 
them altogether. Richard Hurst and I wrote multiple drafts of a script in 
which a character wasn’t really working — and our solution was to remove 
them entirely, which completely changed the dynamic of the show, and 
suddenly everything else slotted into place. 


3. Plot Problem 

It could be that your subplot and main plot don’t really help each other. 
They’re either too similar — or don’t mesh together at all. Try dropping your 
subplot and thinking of a new one that works better with your plot. Or even, 
keep your subplot and drop your main plot. 


4. Start at the End 

It may be that you have a brilliant ending, or at least a perfectly decent one 
— and the steps getting there aren’t all that great. So get to that brilliant 
ending as fast as you can. Cut the beats that don’t work and write what you 
have. It may take longer to get to the end than you thought, and by the time 
you atrive, you have almost a full script. 


Or you may have got to your ending faster and the script is only about two- 
thirds the length that it needs to be, but that’s okay. Short is better than long. 
Plus you might be able to think of a complication, beef up the subplot, or a 
running joke, or turn one of the intermediate scenes into a funny set-piece. 
Or have a completely separate ‘cold open’, which is a scene at the start 
which is more like a sketch and doesn’t really have any bearing on the rest 
of the episode. 


And if all this fails: 


5. Start filling in your tax return. 


That normally sparks something. 


If none of the above work, you might need to stop, go back to your outline 
and figure out what the problem is. You might even need to throw it all 
away and start again, although if you do that, you often find some of the 
material you have creeps back in, so your work has not been in vain. 


Anyway, no one said this was going to be easy. 


3.3 Writing Original Dialogue 


I first heard about ‘clams’ on Episode 52 of the Scriptnotes podcast. A 
‘clam’ is a line of dialogue that’s extremely clichéd, a turn of phrase that is 
tired, old and beginning to stink. The podcast’s hosts, John August and 
Craig Maizin read out a huge long list, many of which mainly applied to 
action movies, but quite a few applied to sitcoms, which are worth thinking 
about. 


One comment first. There is a problem here. Your sitcom dialogue needs to 
be real and believable. People should say lines that have a ring of truth, the 
kinds of thing people actually say. But we live in a society that is heavily 
influenced by television and movies. Now people often say lines that are 
very common in movies. One of the most tiresome of these must surely be 
"T could tell you but then I'd have to kill you." I'm sure it was an original 
line once but it's been duplicated and rehashed so many times that now it's 
only ever meant as a lame joke. 


Your job, as a sitcom writer, is to write dialogue that has a ring of truth and 
authenticity, but is also funny, relevant, in character and original. This 
means that even though people say clams in every day life, we have to 
avoid them in our dialogue, even if some of the characters are the kind of 
people who say these hack lines. 


In researching Bluestone 42, Richard and I talked to soldiers not just for 
stories and accuracy, but to hear how they talked. We found that soldiers 
had picked up a lot of catchphrases from the TV comedy. For example, they 
would talk about ‘cunning plans' — obviously quoting Baldrick from 
Blackadder. We couldn't have our characters use phrases like that, even if 
they were realistic. We had to come up with a way of talking which felt real 
and truthful, but was also original. Hopefully, we succeeded in that. 
(Soldiers tell us we did, which is nice.) 


So, let's make a start on this list. 


The Legacy of Chandler Bing 

‘Did I just say that out loud?’ Yes, Chandler Bing, you did. And that line felt 
fresh and funny at the time. Now everyone says it, it feels old and stale. The 
line is from the very first episode of Friends. But even if it weren't from a 
superb first episode of one of the great sitcoms of all time, it sounds second- 
hand now. 


The same goes for ‘Don't even go there’ and ‘Too much information’ or 
variants like ‘That was more than I needed to know’ or ‘I’ll never get that 
image out of my head’. We know in our hearts these are hack, second-hand 
lines. They should never appear in our scripts, even though people still use 
those phrases in every day life. 


“You make that sound like it's a bad thing’ is a little more recent, but we’re 
done with this now too, aren't we? I know it was funny when Gene Hunt 
said it in Life on Mars. But let’s retire it now. Along with ‘I just threw up a 
bit in my mouth’ or the more British ‘I just did a bit of sick in my mouth’. 
It’s no longer original. And there’s the variant of this line at times of 
happiness or laughter: ‘I did a bit of wee, just then’. Again, we're done with 
this. 


Stuff your Dad Would Say 

Then there are weak conversational lines like ‘We have to stop meeting like 
this’. It’s the kind of thing your parents would say passing someone on the 
stairs. See also ‘Don’t call us. We’ll call you’ and ‘[abstract noun] is my 
middle name’ (unless you're Austin Powers). 


Argument Hack Lines 
Arguments throw up plenty of well-worn clichés, like “You give [thing] a 
bad name’. And ‘Calling you a [thing] is an insult to [slightly larger 
category of thing].’ Then the line of incredulity: ‘What part of [key thing] 
don’t you understand?’ 


Undermining Your Reality 


Then there are lines that acknowledge that we're in sitcom. It's early in the 
episode and nothing big has gone wrong yet, like ‘What could possibly go 
wrong?’ or ‘How hard can it be?’ And the classic ‘No, no, no, no, no, no, 
I’m not going to do the thing.’ And then we cut to: Them doing the thing. 
Sometimes that’s called ‘The Bicycle Cut’ (“You’re never going to get me 
on a bicycle’. Cut to them on the bicycle). And then after the calamity, 
explosion or catastrophe, our hero says 'That went well.' 


Although the audience know it’s a sitcom and know it's not real, they are 
happy to suspend their disbelief while you tell a story. Clanging bells with 
lines that undermine the realism of the genre don't help. Your writer friends 
might think it’s clever or ironic, but the vast majority of the audience really 
don't care and don’t appreciate having the show they’re watching 
undermined. It’s almost as if you are telling the audience they’re stupid for 
suspending disbelief, which is pretty rich coming from the writer. 


There are other ways of undermining the realism by having your characters 
quote clichés from movies. In some circumstances, it might be okay to have 
one character’s quest (See Clear Toss, Chapter 2.6) to be able to say a 
movie line to a certain person in a certain way, but I think we’re done with 
the references to Taxi Driver, Goodfellas and The Godfather, aren’t we? 
And while we’re about it, can we lose the ‘First Rule of Fight Club’ jokes 
too? Please stop now. 


There are jokes like ‘He's behind me, isn’t he?’ Unless you have a really 
good twist on this (We sort of did one of these about 12 minutes in to 
Episode 8 of Series 1 of Bluestone 42), or any of the above, avoid them. 
Give it a few more minutes. Delete it and force yourself to come up with 
something better. And if your characters seem to keep spouting clichés, 
rather than have a voice of their own, you might want to go back and 
redefine your characters. 


One last one: My esteemed co-writer Richard Hurst pointed out the gag 
when people are looking at porn then turn the picture (or their head) 
sideways at which point it ‘makes sense’. Agreed. Hacky. Stop it. 


If you’re writing your Draft 0 superfast, it may be okay to reach for a 
stinking clam, as long as you find something more original at a later date. 
Best avoid them altogether, not least because avoiding hack ways of talking 
will make your script stand out. Even if the premise isn’t all that brilliant, 
and the jokes aren’t all that funny, if you have an ear for interesting and 
realistic dialogue, your script may well get you meetings or other work. 


The Two Terrors 

Maybe you’re using hack lines because you can’t think of a decent joke — or 
you’re trying to get around characters saying stuff that’s useful and plotty. 
There’s a sense in which every script is trying navigate between the Scylla 
of Hack Lines and the Charybdis of Boring Exposition. So let’s try and find 
a path between these two classical terrors which demonstrate I’m an over- 
educated writer desperate to show off his knowledge of Greek Mythology. 
We’ve had a swipe at Hack Lines. Let’s have a swing at Boring Exposition. 


3.4 Dealing with Exposition 


One of many unsuccessful things I’ve written is a novel. I mention it not 
because I want you to rush out and buy it. You can’t. It’s only available on 
kindle (that’s how unsuccessful it was. By the way, it’s called Crossword 
Ends in Violence (5)). | mention it because writing plot in a novel is much 
easier because you, the narrator, can flat out tell your readers all the 
information they need to know. You don’t have to worry about the 
screenwriter’s toughest, thorniest, deadliest foe: exposition. 


In a sitcom script, you have only scene descriptions and dialogue. That’s it. 
You have to convey exposition and all relevant information using these 
tools whilst avoiding stupid lines like ‘So, tell me again, what are we trying 
to achieve here?’ or the ultimate script fail: ‘So how long have we been 
brothers?’ Some writers try and fix the latter with a stage direction which is 
‘JOHN turns to PETE, his brother.’ Great. You’ve told the cast and crew 
these two guys are brothers. You haven’t told the audience. If they need to 
know they are brothers at this point, you’re going to need some dialogue or 
action that’s going to show this. 


So here are eight tips on how to convey exposition without resorting to 
dreadful, creaky, crunchy lines where characters just say things that are 
necessary rather than natural. Actors sometimes spot them and ask, on set, 
‘I don't understand this. Why is my character saying this? It doesn't feel like 
something they would say.’ If you’re answer is ‘We need to explain to the 
viewer x, y and z’ then you have failed as a writer on this occasion. Here’s 
how to avoid that: 


1. See, Not Hear 

It’s easy to assume that all information has to be delivered through 
dialogue. Film makers understand this more than sitcom-writers, as a rule. 
They worry about mis-en-scene and cinematography. It can sound ethereal 
and arty, but it’s all about story telling. You’re trying to convey information 


about a character. Why not move the scene to where that information is 
assumed? Do they have a prop that tells the story? Does the way they hold 
it tell that story even more? A man with a tool belt is clearly useful around 
the house. A man holding a hammer from the wrong end is clearly less 
useful, telling the audience this guy is not handy. It’s not just the locations, 
props, and costumes you use. It’s the way that you use them. 


2. Gotta Love a Man in Uniform 

Who is everyone? How do they relate to each other? What they’re wearing 
can explain an awful lot without a word of dialogue. One upside of military 
comedies — at least ones on television — is that they all wear uniforms which 
indicate rank. And even if we don’t know which rank slide means what, you 
can tell who’s in charge given who calls who ‘sir’ or, in the case of 
Bluestone 42, ‘boss’. And who snaps to attention when someone walks in. 


This is essentially a development of ‘See, Not Hear’ but thinking about 
what the characters are wearing doesn’t always come naturally. So ask what 
your characters are wearing in each scene? Or the first time we meet them? 
What does it say about who they are — and how they relate to other 
characters? Do some people have to wear a uniform and others get to wear 
'management-style' suits? Does someone wear their clothes inside out, or 
back to front, or refuse to wear the right thing? What they are wearing says 
a great deal about where they’ve come from and, more importantly, where 
they’re going — both literally and figuratively. 


3. Write a Joke 

It’s a sitcom. A few decent jokes go a long way and cover a multitude of 
exposition. And there’s no better than Curtis & Elton on this. A certain 
Blackadder \ine could read: 


George: Are we going to attack the enemy? How 
exciting! 
Blackadder: Yes. And we’ll all die in the process. This war 


is acomplete waste of time. 


That’s exposition. And not funny. Here’s the same exposition with jokes: 


George: Great Scott sir, you mean, you mean the 
moment's finally arrived for us to give Harry 
Hun a darned good British style thrashing, six 
of the best, trousers down? 

Blackadder: If you mean, "Are we all going to get killed?" 
Yes. Clearly, Field Marshal Haig is about to 
make yet another gargantuan effort to move 
his drinks cabinet six inches closer to Berlin. 


Not only is the latter version 1000% funnier, it also gives us so much more 
information about their characters. We’re only four minutes into the series 
when these lines crop up and these are brand new characters for us, since 
the previous series was set a hundred years earlier where George was the 
Prince Regent and Blackadder was the butler. Now Blackadder is a Captain. 
And we know George, a lieutenant, is a lower rank because he calls 
Blackadder ‘sir’. We also learn in the few lines that George is insanely 
patriotic, overly optimistic and probably a bit thick given how previous 
attacks have gone. We learn that Captain Blackadder is a realist, cynical and 
unimpressed with the general directing the battles and their futility. This 
isn’t just exposition. 


Clearly, the tone of Blackadder doesn’t suit every show, but a joke can 
really help. So cover some exposition by writing one. If you don’t want to 
write jokes, write a drama. But you’ll still have this exposition problem, so 
read on. 


4. The Value of Supreme Idiocy 

Blackadder is surrounded by idiots like Baldrick, Mrs Miggins, Prince 
George, General Melchett and Lord Percy. Idiots are very useful — partly 
because they are often joke machines. But another good reason to have an 
idiot-character in your show is because they can get the wrong end of the 
stick and then the other characters have to explain or clarify what’s going 
on to them, which will also clarify things nicely for the audience. 


In Hut 33, my radio sitcom set in Bletchley Park during World War 2, I had 
a character called 3rd Lieutenant Joshua Fanshawe-Marshall, possibly the 


stupidest man on earth, brilliantly played by Alex Macqueen. I did that 
because the process of codebreaking that actually took place in the huts at 
Bletchley is really hard to understand. So I needed a military person, not an 
intelligence person that would need things explained to him. Joshua is a 
colossally stupid man who thinks that German language already is a code 
and the enemy should play fair and speak English. But Joshua also needs to 
know what’s going on because he’s sort of in charge, being the 
embarrassingly inept son of a gung-ho Patton-like British general. His 
idiocy, position and backstory all made him a character who needed stuff 
spelled out to him. This was very useful for explaining exposition — and 
generated jokes at the same time. 


5. Have A Blazing Row 

Your character is explaining a plan. The other characters listen. Boring. 
Annoying. Not funny. Could someone have an alternative plan? And 
explain their plan, or keep interrupting the original plan — and the two 
characters have an argument about it? Going back to Blackadder, Baldrick’s 
cunning plans are always really funny, and give our hero the chance to 
explain a decent plan, with jokes. Although sometimes, the plan isn’t even 
explained. It’s obvious. When Blackadder asks for two pencils and a pair of 
underpants, we’re intrigued — and then we go straight into seeing them in 
action (funny), and then the explanation. Which leads to asking: 


6. Do you Need to Tell them this? 

Backstory and exposition often seem very important when you’re planning 
a sitcom, or outlining an episode, but when it comes to writing it, you often 
realise you don’t need to explain yourself as much as you might think. This 
is especially the case with backstory. Newer writers tend to get quite hung 
up on where the characters have been, and what they did before — but the 
audience are more interested in where they are going. Remember, The Vicar 
of Dibley turns up. She just arrives. No backstory. No past. She’s the new 
vicar. (As a church goer, this would never happen without consultation with 
the church PCC and wardens but that doesn’t really matter. Again, no 
explanation needed.) If you like, you can reveal backstory and hidden 
depths later. 


7. Cheat 


If you’ve still got a whole ton of exposition to crunch through, you might 
have to cheat. Cheating’s fine. Two of my favourite shows do it. Modern 
Family and Parks and Recreation have a very murky, ill-defined 
documentary style that is wildly inconsistent with odd looks to camera at 
various points. Somehow it doesn’t seem to matter. I don’t know why. It 
just doesn’t. I think they’re able to get away with this because the language 
and grammar of television has been heavily influenced by ‘Fly on the wall’ 
documentaries and reality TV in the last fifteen years, and then The Office. 


You can cheat by having a narrator. This is how Arrested Development 
crunches through an amazing amount of story in such a short time. Ron 
Howard’s voiceover is never really explained but again, it doesn’t seem to 
matter. More cunning and less cheaty is the voiceover in Desperate 
Housewives who is a character speaking from beyond the grave. Nice move. 


You can have a character talk directly to camera. Miranda does that, and it’s 
incredibly useful from a story point of view, as she can relate previous 
incidents in her life, announce the story of the week and give us a heads-up 
on foreseeable problems, which will hopefully lead to unforeseen ones. 
Miranda’s pieces to camera also give her an extremely deep connection 
with her audience. 


Finally, you can cheat in the most brazen way possible by having a 
character called Basil Exposition (as in Austin Powers). It was only on the 
third time of watching the movie that I got that joke. 


Have we slain the beast of Boring Exposition? Probably not, but we might 
have given it a bloody nose. Next, let’s get back to those Hack Lines and 
work out a way of replacing them with better ones. 


3.5 Writing Funny Lines 


I like jokes. I like laughing. Out loud. I quite like smiling. And I quite the 
like feeling of having spotted something really subtle. But I think I like 
laughing the best. 


I fully appreciate that some people don't like laughing. Somehow, some of 
them are TV critics. It's understandable to some extent. Most comedies 
wouldn't seem all that funny when played on a preview disc at llam in a 
brightly lit lounge on a Tuesday morning. Also, some critics simply 
consider laughing to be beneath them. AA Gill is one, as I pointed out here. 
Let us remind ourselves of why he liked TV series Lead Balloon: 


This series is part of a new trend of comedy shows that don't make 
you laugh; you just nod your head and mutter, “That's really funny.” 
It’s a Darwinian improvement on the tyranny of the set-up-gag 
guffaw, and I approve of it. Laughter is ugly and common. 


Thanks, Mr Gill. I'll bear that in mind for all your futures reviews about 
comedy. 


Since writing that review, Mr Gill spent two pages saying how loathsome 
and shameful my TV series Bluestone 42 was. Although it stung a little, I 
was slightly relieved. If he’d said the show was ‘laugh-out-loud funny’, I 
would have been really worried. 


Learning From Gentises-Gentt Legends 

So how do we write those funny jokey lines of dialogue? Well, there’s a 
sense in which it’s a natural talent, but I’ve learned a lot from people who 
make it look easy, but having worked with them, I know it’s hard work as 
much as anything else. 


I’ve written seven radio series with comedian Milton Jones. Apart from 
being a most delightful and kind human being, Milton writes some of the 
best jokes in the English-speaking world. In general, the show is trying to 
pack in so many jokes so that the lid will only close if you jump up and 
down on it. There is a narrative to the show, but we will tend to take the 
story anywhere or do anything for a joke. 


Writing the show is always a bit of a work-out for me. I have to be at the 
top of my game to keep up with Milton, joke-wise, but my main skill is 
seeing beyond the next joke, to the next scene, and all the way to the end, 
shaping the story and ensuring the whole thing makes sense, so that when 
the Czech Grandmaster is trapped inside a cage made of Twiglets and fed to 
an angry mob of penguins, we know why it’s happening, and therefore why 
it’s funny. Remember, confusion is the enemy of comedy. 


Odd Conversations 

During the course of writing the show, Milton, the producer David Tyler, 
and I end up having bizarre conversations about jokes, working out 
specifics about what colour or which animal is funniest, whether a scene 
should take place in Mexico or Panama, and what words should be omitted. 
It takes hours. 


We ensure that each script is given our full attention for two whole days 
(with the script having been broadly written and reworked before we start 
that process). Some days we're there for 12 hours, meaning some scripts are 
given 24 hours of careful attention from three of us. And then Milton has 
another pass at the script, filling in gaps, and deleting stuff he's only 50/50 
about. Every joke has to fight to survive. 


Richard Hurst and I do the same on Bluestone 42. We tend to go through 
every draft of every script line by line, and once we’re pretty happy with it, 
we have one final joke-pass with a couple of other comedy writers to make 
sure every joke, beat and moment is as funny as it can be before filming. 


It doesn’t sound much fun, does it, but it is, not least because at the end of 
it, we've got some really funny jokes that made us laugh in the room - and 
we're excited about telling them to the audience so they can laugh too. This 


is comedy, remember. In the process of all this, however, there are a few 
things that crop up when trying to write or polish a joke which it might be 
useful to bear in mind as you start going through your Draft 0 and fill in 
gaps that you left, or improve placeholder clams. 


Clear a Space 

Make sure the joke isn't being compromised by things around it. The 
audience are expecting jokes. Don't give them the jokes they expect. But at 
the same time, don't confuse them or make them worried they’re not 
understanding what’s going on. 


Earlier, I mentioned about whether to set a scene in Mexico or Panama. In 
the room, we might say ‘Oh, let's not do Panama. They'll be expecting a 
joke about a hat or a canal, and we’re not doing those jokes. Can't it be 
Mexico?’ It’s all about expectation and stereotype. These can help you 
when they're part of the joke, but they can get in the way if the joke’s about 
something else. Remove words in the set-up to the joke that are in 
themselves funny-sounding, if they’re not the joke. In short, clear a space 
for your joke. No distractions. 


Rhythm and Bounce 

Make sure the joke is sayable and has a natural rhythm to it. Discordant, 
jerky sentences tend not to work — unless that’s the joke, of course. Let us 
not forget some of the all time great one-liners from Blackadder such as 
“Your brain, for example, is so minute that if a hungry cannibal cracked 
your head open, there wouldn’t be enough inside to cover a small water- 
biscuit’. ‘Water biscuit’ much funnier than ‘cracker’, which is shorter, but 
not as nice in that spot. Also, cracker can mean other things, like a 
Christmas cracker, and a cracker is also a sort of joke. Delete cracker. Use 
water-biscuit. Think about rhythm and flow. Say it out loud. Is it easy to 
say? Does it bounce? 


Zing and Sting 

Make sure the funny bit is at the end, so it zings. It sounds silly, but I watch 
plenty of comedy where the funny bit is drowning in a soup of words 
around it. The funny line, the punchline, the pay-off, should come last, so 
the audience can then laugh. They won't laugh if you’re still talking. 


They’re very polite. They’ll wait until you’ve finished, by which time the 
laughter will have dissipated. 


Also, make sure it is actually a joke. Some lines feel like jokes, because of 
their shape, clarity and rhythm, but, on inspection, there's nothing there. It's 
an ersatz-joke. It’s someone saying something and nothing more. It may get 
a laugh, but it doesn’t help you. Cut it. Or turn it into a joke. Or use it as a 
set-up to a new joke. 


Some would say all of the above is against the principles of ‘naturalism’ 
that you get in comedy more these days. The Royle Family and The Office 
kicked off that style. The Thick of It also has an improvised, naturalistic feel 
to it. But that kind of comedy hides the fact that when dialogue is done 
well, you don’t notice that jokes are clear and the lines are sayable. You’re 
not thinking “people don’t talk like this in real life’ because it’s all flowing 
well and you’re too busy enjoying it. 


3.6 Finishing Your Scene on a Joke 


Each scene of your sitcom is like a sketch. It’s somewhere between ten 
seconds and four minutes long with one or two simple ideas at the heart of 
it. And each scene, like a good sketch, should have some kind of punchline 
at the end. You want a line, or action, that gives a feeling of completeness 
that the scene is over and a comic spring into the next scene. 


In a sitcom, there needs to be a very good reason for the scene not to end on 
a joke. Two possible exceptions would be trying to create an emotional 
climax that is being played for realism, in order to make the other stuff 
funnier. Even then, there’s often room for a little kicker. The other 
exception would be setting up a joke that is immediately paid off at the start 
of the next scene. But both of these are fairly rare. If you’ve got 12-15 
scenes in a show, all but one or two should end on a joke. And sometimes, 
not even that. 


This is easier said than done, but it’s always worth spending an extra few 
minutes on a joke for the end of the scene. Sometimes these come naturally 
— but often they don’t. So if you’re struggling, here are some possible to 
solutions to getting your scene to end with a joke: 


1. Keep Struggling. Not all that helpful a suggestion, I know, but spend 
another ten minutes on it. Have a coffee. Walk around. Take a piece of 
paper and a pen and make some doodles or jot down ideas rather than 
staring at the script on the screen. But overall, just try harder to think of a 
decent line or action or comment that’s funny. Sometimes, it really is that 
simple. 


2. Assuming you’ve spent ages on it, or this is the second or third draft and 
nothing’s presented itself, try changing the penultimate line and see if that 
sets up a different joke. If that doesn’t work, go back another few lines. 
Scenes are often conversational stepping stones in sitcoms. You often need 


to hop from one idea or line to the next, so changing the route might present 
new areas and ideas. 


3. Look for ways to end the scene earlier. If there’s a really funny joke in 
the scene, is there any way you could cut the rest of the dialogue 
afterwards? Do you really need the rest of the scene? Does it advance the 
story? Is it funnier than that really good joke? If the answer to all these 
questions is ‘no’, you’ve got a punchline. End on the funny bit. 


4. It may be that you cannot end on that funny line because there’s too 
much action, story or exposition to wade through afterwards. In which case, 
look for ways to move that stuff earlier so that you’re able to finish on the 
decent joke. 


It may feel like cheating, but it’s just a way of shaking things up so that 
your mind is able to see the scene differently and break the brain deadlock. 


3.7 Self-Editing and The Sin of Bagginess 


You’ve got your Draft 0 and you think you might have knocked it into 
shape. Maybe it’s a Draft 0.5. Or even a 0.8. The show makes sense, the 
scenes have jokes throughout at the end — and it feels like you’ve got 
something. 


The bad news is there is much work still to be done. The good news is that 
you’ve done most of the hard yards. 


At this point, you need to bear a few things in mind. The first is to 
remember the pile of scripts on the producer’s desk. Her phone is ringing 
and she’s reading your script. She’s deciding whether to contact you 
because she’s interested in you as a writer. But how interested is she? That 
all depends on how good your script is. Is it as good as it can be? No. Not 
yet. 


One thing that will set your script apart from others is how tight it is. As a 
rookie writer it’s hard to have confidence in your characters and jokes. 
There’s a tendency to ‘shove it all in’ and hope that the producer sees 
something she likes. Cutting stuff may cut the one thing that arouses their 
interest. 


No. She’ll be interested if you can show that you’ve made decisions about 
what to include in your script and what to cut. She’ll be more impressed if 
you deliver a tight thirty pages, rather than a baggy rambling forty-two. 


Here comes an anecdote: 


The Sin of Bagginess 

As I’ve said in previous chapters, I learnt a lot about writing sitcom for 
television by writing six episodes of the fondly-remembered, critically- 
disliked sitcom, My Hero. I did this under the tutelage of some wonderful, 


kind and patient men who had made an awful lot of comedy between them 
ranging from May to December, through Game On to Vicar of Dibley and 
Alexei Sayle's Stuff. 


Each draft of each script was read by the producer, exec producer, director, 
script editor and show creator. All these notes and thoughts were collated, 
interpreted and fed back by the producer, Jamie Rix, as truly delightful a 
human being as you could hope to meet. 


One time I was having trouble with a draft of a script, so I sent in a Draft 
One that was very baggy indeed. Scripts for half an hour of telly are 
normally about 5500 words for me. Ideally a shade under. If you're playing 
around and have the luxury of time, a slightly longer script of 6000 is okay. 
(For radio, I tend to write slightly long, knowing that there isn't time to 
rewrite on the day, but there is time to make cuts, even before the recording 
itself). Let's cut to the chase. This draft of My Hero was about 9000 words. 
And I sent it in. 


My reasoning was simple. There were lots of options on the script. Lots of 
ways to go. A number of possible funny routines. And ultimately, I didn't 
know what I was doing. And they did. So I was turning it over to them to 
decide where the funny was. In my mind, I was being humble and 
unpretentious. 


They were perfectly nice about it. But frosty. I could tell they were 
profoundly unimpressed. And immediately I realised what an idiot I had 
been. I was being paid good money to write a script and decide where the 
funny was, what the story was and ‘which way to go’. They suggested that I 
wasn't clear on what the story was and exactly what this episode was about. 
And they were right. I had no idea. And I'd abdicated my responsibility to 
write the darned show. I wasn't being humble and unpretentious. I was 
being lazy and spineless. And therefore unprofessional. 


The iciness in the room thawed. They were gentle with me. More so than I 
deserved. But the moment stayed with me. 


With My Other Hat On 


Now I experience this bagginess from the other side. In my weak moments, 
I agree to read scripts for people. Quite often, the script is overlength and 
it’s accompanied by an email saying ‘I wasn't really sure what worked best, 
so I put it all in so you can decide’. Whenever I read that email, my heart 
sinks. 


The first reason it sinks is I recall my own shame of doing this. And how it 
demonstrated my inexperience and laziness. I’m not saying that's why all 
people do this, it’s sometimes sheer lack of confidence and a desire to 
‘show your working’ - and is essentially a quest for approval. 


It also makes my heart sink because I realise that this is going to be 
noticeably more work for me. I'm going to have to read a longer draft - 
twice - think about it for longer, feedback on more script, and ultimately 
think about ‘which way to go’ which takes up time and brainspace. 


Then the rotten part of my heart kicks in and I think ‘Hey, I'm not being 
paid for this. The writer should decide which way to go’ and then the good 
part of my heart feels bad, but ultimately agrees. And I'm tired, cross and 
feeling guilty. Maybe other script editors are more patient, magnanimous 
and understanding. But that's usually my reaction. 


I’d rather read a tight script where the wrong choice has been made, and it's 
been seen through and slaved over, than a baggy script where every choice 
and no choice has been made - and I’m effectively reading a ‘Choose Your 
Own Adventure’ sitcom script. 


So, don’t turn in hopelessly long drafts. Decide. Edit. Make some tough 
choices. 


A rule of thumb in sitcom is that every line should be doing at least one of 
three things — often two of three things, and ideally all three. 


1. Establish Character 

The line should tell us about a character, developing or deepening our 
understand of them — or at least reinforcing what we know about them. 
I would suggest going through your script and making sure every 


single line is in character. Your characters should have distinct ways of 
speaking. If you cover up the name of the character and just read the 
dialogue, you should be able to tell who’s saying the line. 


In Only Fools and Horses, the temptation might be for all the 
characters to talk the same way. In terms of accent, that’s true. But the 
words they choose to use are very different. Rodney and Del Boy are 
brothers — but they talk very differently. Del Boy’s glass is always half 
full. His lines are brimming with optimism. 

Rodney’s is always half empty. His lines drip with pessimism. The 
Uncle/Grandad speaks differently again. As does Boycie, who always 
calls Del Boy ‘Derek’ and uses ornate flowery language because he 
thinks he’s better than everyone else. And Trigger is an innocent idiot 
who calls Rodney ‘Dave’. 


2. Develop the Plot 

You need lines of dialogue which tell the story. A character refuses to 
co-operate with another character’s plan. Someone breaks some bad 
news or throws up a complication. Or just throws up. Someone 
questions another character’s motives or offers useless or bad advice. 
Again, these lines should be done in character, but they also need to be 
crystal clear so the audience understand what’s going on. 


3. A Joke 

It sounds obvious, but it’s a sitcom. You need lines that make the 
audience laugh. Some lines aren’t especially characterful, and don’t 
develop the plot, but they’re really funny. That’s fine. 


The best kind of jokes, though, are the ones that are only funny because 
they’re said by a particular character in their own unique way, in a 
situation that warrants it. The problem is that these jokes tend not work 
on their own, but our Buzzfeed/Listicle culture loves to snip out 
moments like ‘Del Boy falling through the bar’ or ‘Grandad 
unscrewing the wrong chandelier’. Those jokes are really brilliant — 
and work in their own right. But they are the exception, rather than the 
rule. 


When looking through Bluestone 42 for clips that could be used in 
trailers, to be viewed by people who didn’t know the show, I found 
relatively few. There were plenty of jokes (if I do say so myself), but 
very few of them worked as lines in their own right. I was quite pleased 
because this showed our jokes were firmly embedded in their 
characters and situation. 


In the end, one of the few lines from Series | that worked was Nick 
shouting at Simon ‘You know why they’re called booby traps? Because 
they get trodden on by tits like you!’ But even that was a joke in 
character which developed the plot, as Nick was telling off Simon for 
stepping outside the area that had been searched for IEDs. 


Go through your script again with this in mind. Ask yourself whether each 
line can justify its place in the show. If it’s not a good character line, it 
doesn’t advance the plot, and if it’s not a joke, you have to delete it. Don’t 
think about deleting it. Delete it. Or turn it into a joke. Or use it as an 
opportunity to express character. 


It may be that you have a string of lines that don’t do an awful lot. Or a 
scene feels slow. Sometimes you can see a little exchange of seven lines 
and you reckon you could achieve the same in four or five without losing 
clarity — and plausibility. Do it. Look to finish a scene earlier. Or start it 
later. Is a character repeating information we already know? Why say it 
again? Cut it. Every single line has to justify its existence. 


Done that? Good, you'll need to do it again, but Pll explain how in a 
moment. 


3.8 Cutting Jokes 


What? Cut jokes? Are you crazy? I thought we were cutting boring lines 
and stuff that wasn’t needed. 


Calm down. 


In a TV _ show, everything happens for a reason. The audience 
subconsciously know that. They expect everything in a show to be 
significant. Hopefully, they’re not thinking about this too much. A funny 
set-piece scene is great, but if it doesn't lead anywhere or advance the story, 
the audience might be confused, or expect a development that never 
happens. You have to do something about that expectation. 


In an interview with the Chortle website, Mitchell and Webb pay tribute to 
the writers of Peep Show, Sam Bain and Jesse Armstrong, saying “They’ll 
throw anything out, however funny it seems, if it doesn’t fit what they see 
as the right arc for that story, episode or series, they will throw it out 
without a qualm.” Webb agrees, saying, “They are amazing rewriters. 
That’s the trick, to be really unprecious about really funny stuff.” 


Mitchell goes on to say that as a writer-performer, he holds on to things that 
get laughs extremely tightly. He says Bain and Armstrong are at an 
advantage as non-performers, since they’re able to be more ruthless. 


It's not that good writers are natural geniuses for coming up with suitable 
jokes and scenes that form a story. Clearly talent and experience are very 
useful and can save time on occasions. Really good writers understand they 
need to churn through dozens of ideas until they come up with the right 
jokes for the right story that’ll get from A to B (and back to A again) in the 
right way - even if it means junking really funny stuff because it’s not 
helping tell the story. 


As you go through your script, you should be asking yourself what each 
scene is achieving and what each line is achieving - and how it relates to the 
central story or your subplot. When rewriting, a line Richard Hurst and I 
often say to each other is ‘I’m not sure this line is working hard enough for 
us’ - which means the line is woolly and doesn't move things along. If your 
script is really good, there’s no room for lines like that. 


So, here’s what to do next. Print your script out, take a pen and sit at a table 
where there are no distractions, laptops or smart phones. Go through it and 
cross out stuff that isn’t part of the story. Including jokes you don’t really 
need. 


Then go back to your computer, make the cuts, and trust yourself to fill in 
the gaps or make up the time with new lines and scenes that are relevant, 
characterful — and therefore much funnier. You will end up with a much 
leaner, meaner script. 


Part 4: Selling Your Sitcom 


4.1 Hell, no! That’s My Show! 


I was going to call this section ‘From Script to Screen.’ I didn’t, mainly 
because I wanted the chapters all to follow the format ‘Something your 
Sitcom’. But also the title would have been too optimistic, giving a false 
impression that it’s just a process, or a matter of time before your script 
ends up on the TV screen. 


There isn’t really a process. Not in Britain. There are customs and 
widespread practices, but nothing set in stone. You might get a series 
commission from a script. You might have to make two pilots before a 
channel controller begrudgingly lets your show go out. 


In America, with the networks, at least, there does seem to be a strict 
regimented process. This is all because advertising space needs to be sold. 
Fair enough. It appears that the likes of Amazon and Netflix are chipping 
away at that model, and that’s all to the good. Is their system better than the 
haphazard British shambles? Who can say? 


We can’t change the system, so we must deal with the harsh realities of life 
and learn the lesson. And there is a brutal lesson round the corner. So let’s 
deal with it here. 


You’ve been slaving away on your sitcom script for months - maybe years — 
and lo and behold, there it is. On TV. Or spewing out of your radio. Starring 
Paul Whitehouse and Alison Steadman, or whoever. Someone’s beaten you 
to the punch with something similar to your ideas. They haven’t nicked it. 
They just got there first. You’re angry right now. I get that. Given your rage 


and disappointment, you will find this show to be inferior, flawed, stupid, 
badly made and unfunny. 


Let me give you some time to grieve. 
You done yet? 


Okay. The bad news is that that’s not all the bad news All is not lost. Here’s 
the thing. And you’ll need to brace yourself because I need to let you in on 
a secret. Ready? 


They were never going to make your show anyway. 


Sorry. Not because it’s a bad idea. Or badly written. Although maybe it is a 
badly-written bad idea. Or a well-written bad idea. Or a badly-written good 
idea. Let us remember hardly any pilot scripts actually get made. The BBC 
is sent thousands every year. As are independent production companies. 
Also bear in mind that, tens of thousands of students have graduated with 
BAs or MAs in screenwriting in the last few years alone. There are a lot of 
scripts out there. 


And most of these scripts don’t get made and most likely never will be. 
They can’t be. Situation comedy is one of the most expensive forms of 
television, costing at least £250k per episode. It can be made for less, but it 
tends to look a bit rubbish. It can cost more. But here’s the point. A series of 
six 1S going to cost £1.5 million. There aren’t many channels that can afford 
to make a sitcom, especially given that most shows, for various reasons, 
tend not to work very well. 


I write all this to put your work in perspective. You may well have been 
reared by Disney and Pixar, and watched movies that preach that if you 
really believe in yourself, you can do it. You can compete with people 
who’ve given their whole lives to be being good at something and do it 
better than them because you may not have experience, and contacts, but 
you do have talent and self-belief. Cue: Swelling music, a victory parade 
and cries of ‘you did it!’ while experienced pro curses, hits side kick and 
stomps off. Roll credits next to animated ‘outtakes’. Fade. 


This is not how the un-animated world tends to work. Every now and then, 
some young hotshot, or complete outsider writes a hit sitcom and that’s 
great. They capture a moment, or an attitude, at just the right time and it 
works. These are the exception, not the rule. And it usually turns out they’d 
been writing since they were eleven, or had a lot of help. And that’s as it 
should be. Writing sitcoms is incredibly hard. 


This is not intended to depress you. It’s all about realistic expectations. To 
succeed in a writing a sitcom takes ages — especially TV. I’ve been working 
in the industry for about fifteen years and in all that time, ve sold one TV 
show. One. Just one. In fifteen years. I’ve worked on other TV sitcoms that 
I did not get commissioned (Miranda, My Hero, My Family). More on 
writing on other people’s shows in later chapters. I’ve sold three radio 
sitcoms (Think The Unthinkable, The Pits and Hut 33) — where the odds of 
succeeding are better. More on writing for Radio in the next section. But 
bear in mind all three sitcoms were cancelled before I wanted to them to be. 


Moreover, despite my experience, track record and award nominations and 
all that, I regularly attend meetings that don’t go anywhere, pitching 
sitcoms no-one wants, and sending follow-up emails that aren’t even 
acknowledged, let alone answered. I had that a couple of months ago: a 
meeting with a big TV production comedy where I pitched an idea they 
liked. I wrote it up and sent it to them, and heard nothing. Still haven’t. It 
happens to all of us. 


Here’s the other thing about your script and you won’t like this either. 
Ready? Your script isn’t actually that good. Again, it’s nothing personal. It’s 
just that most scripts aren’t all that good. Including my own. Especially if 
it’s an unproduced first draft or pilot episode. There’s no point getting grand 
about this. Remember the Hemingway Theory of First Drafts? He wrote 
first drafts like the rest of us. And he thought his weren’t all that great. Who 
are we to disagree? Not least because we never read them. 


Brace Yourself One Last Time 
The experience of seeing your idea done by someone else is painful, but not 
uncommon. And these other people who’ve stolen a march may be better 


connected and more experienced and the whole thing seems desperately 
unfair. 


But Hemingway’s still here and he’s telling you to man up. He might have 
morphed into Ron Swanson. I can’t quite tell. Either way, we all need to 
realise that if we’re aspiring to have our work on national TV or Radio, we 
are in with the big boys. If you have a show that you think is perfect for 
BBC2, remember you’re competing for budgets and airtime with Paul 
Whitehouse, Armando Iannucci, Sue Perkins, Jo Brand, Mitchell and Webb 
and all those people who are funny and talented, and have consistently 
proved this over at least a decade. 


Victory is Possible 
The fact is you do have a realistic crack at a slot of primetime television. 
You need to bang out about 5500 words on a word-processor. The choice 
and order of those words takes time, passion, experience, heart, tears, soul 
and pain. And that’s just for the first draft and we already know about that. 
But it can be done. 


The number of script initiatives and competitions suggest that you might 
have inadvertently knocked out a script that could be your ticket to winning 
the sitcom lottery. Your script is not a lottery ticket. At best, the script is a 
ticket into a large and confusing night club which contains strange people, 
odd conventions and a few secret rooms that most of us don’t know about. 


Moving On 
As for that script you’ve already written, let’s think about some positive 
ways forward. Firstly, let’s check a few things. 


Are your shows really the same? 

What’s your show about? And what’s the show that’s already on telly 
about? Are they really about the same thing? The setting may be superficial 
in either show. Both shows are set in, say, a betting shop. But is your show 
really about gambling? It shouldn’t be. It should be about a gambler, which 
is not quite the same. 


Maybe your show is about an optimist. Or a dreamer. Or a brother and a 
sister. Or a stage of life. Could the characters that embody this meet in a 
universal location, like a pub? Or a flat? Does it really have to be set where 
it is? It could be moveable. And moving it might be the best thing you ever 
did. 


Room for Two 

Your show might be a masterful cocktail of character, situation and story, 
making a magnificent melange that can’t be moved or changed. But it might 
feel sufficiently different from the other show so the similarity not to be a 
problem. Recently, the BBC had two sitcoms set in schools, Bad Education 
and Big School, as well as a drama called Waterloo Road. And The 4 
O’Clock Club on CBBC. And it’s not a problem. They appeal to different 
audiences. So there may be hope. 


It’s unlikely that one channel would show a comedy about exactly the same 
idea, but we do have more channels buying original comedy than ever 
before — BBC1, BBC2, BBC3, BBC4, ITV1, ITV2, Channel 4, E4, Skyl1, 
Sky Atlantic, Sky Living, Dave, UK Gold and Comedy Central. That’s 14 
channels. Plus BBC Radio. 


But let’s not get carried away. There are lots of channels, but competition 
for these channels is intense. And I repeat: your idea is going for the same 
slot as Harry Enfield’s or Jennifer Saunders’ or Sam Bain and Jesse 
Armstrong’s. You’re in with the big boys. 


So what’s the point? The point is that you have a script. And the setting is 
not the most important thing. It’s all in the execution (as they said to 
Charles the First). Your script should be demonstrating that you can execute 
an idea in a half-hour script with memorable characters, original stories and 
funny jokes. This script is a sample of what you can do. You’re not just 
trying to sell a show, but yourself. This script is all about opening doors for 
you. 


Make Your Script Work For You 
Let’s picture our producer sitting at her desk with a pile of scripts. She is 
someone who needs writers. She may have a sitcom in production that 


needs writers. She may be assembling a team of writers for a new thing you 
don’t know about yet. She may be open to lots of ideas — maybe even the 
one you’ve written. Whatever the outcome, your script needs to show her 
that you can write. 


Here’s a reason to be cheerful. If your script is any good — any good at all — 
they’Il phone you back. They’ll want to meet. Writing sitcom is really hard. 
It’s black magic and anyone who shows any sign of being able to pull a 
rabbit out of a hat, dead or alive (the rabbit that is), will attract some 
interest. 


Send out your script and you might get invited to write on shows that are 
already on TV. Or types of TV or media that you hadn’t considered writing 
for that you end up enjoying, especially if you get paid for them. Or it leads 
to constructive meetings which create fruitful relationships, through which 
you learn key information so you know what project to write next. It might 
be an untapped area that appeals to a particular rising star that this producer 
has access to, or has been trying to find a vehicle for — and it’s a world you 
happen to know a lot about. Your script might show the producer that you 
are just what they’re looking for. 


4.2 Where Do I Send My Sitcom Script? 


On the sitcomgeek blog, this is the question asked most often, and the most 
popular blog post. It’s clearly on everyone’s mind. And I give the same 
answer every time. You could send your script in to competitions. No harm 
in that. More on those later. You could send it to nebulous corporations who 
have a public service remit and will genuinely read it eventually. It’s better 
than leaving it in a drawer. I shouldn’t bother sending it to an agent at this 
stage. 


Send it to a producer who makes programmes you like, someone who you 
think will ‘get’ what you're trying to do. They might be at the BBC or an 
independent production company. Find the address on the internet, print out 
the script, put it in an envelope, spell their name correctly, write a polite 
covering letter that doesn’t make you look like a nutjob, a stalker or a 
precocious 12-year-old (even if you are, hide this fact). Then wait. 


You might somehow be able to figure out their email address, or find them 
on twitter, and ask their permission to send it that way. I’m not quite sure 
what protocol is these days. But I’d send a hard copy. My reasoning is 
thinking about it from their point of view (or mine!) If I get a pdf on an 
email, I have to print it out myself. If I don’t do it straight away, Ill forget. 
And then the email disappears off the bottom of my list, and it’s all 
forgotten. I’ve forgotten to read plenty of scripts this way from people 
whom I know personally and like (sorry). 


A hard copy is harder to ignore. You’d have to throw it into a bin to get rid 
of it — and I don’t believe a serious comedy producer would throw away a 
sitcom script without even reading the first couple of pages. And given your 
first couple of pages are awesome, you should at least get your script read. 


If they read it and it’s really good, they’ll call you. Really and truly. Most 
scripts aren’t any good, including those written by experienced 


professionals. So if you’ve written something that isn’t broadcastable, but 
shows promise and talent, they’ll call, email and contact you somehow. 
Eventually. 


Bear in mind they have work to do, a job in hand and it doesn't really 
involve you - but they need shows to produce, and every time they open an 
envelope, they fear the worst, but hope for the best. They want a hit. 


Don’t send it to lots of producers at a time. Maybe two or three. If you hear 
nothing or there’s no interest, try some more producers. And if you don't 
hear back ever, maybe, just maybe, the script is not as good as you thought 
it was. In which case, do what all professional writers do: do it again. 
Rewrite, edit, change, delete, type, scream, delete, type, read, simmer, 
pause, read again, edit then send. If you’re not prepared for any of the 
above, may I recommend another job? 


The producer works for a company that says it doesnt accept unsolicited 
scripts. Should I send it anyway? 

It’s up to you. I would say there’s no harm in sending it. If you send it and 
you don’t hear back, it would be unreasonable of you to pester them with 
phone calls and emails subsequently for feedback given their pre-stated 
policy. Personally, I think saying you don’t accept scripts is a bizarre policy 
for a comedy company to have, given that scripts are where the jokes and 
money come from. But given there are tens of thousands of sitcom scripts 
floating around the UK at the moment, and thousands more generated every 
year, they have to draw the line somewhere. Plus you open yourself to the 
usually groundless charge of plagiarism (see below). 


Should I send my script to agents? 

Yes. You can. But my experience is that agents tend not to get involved if 
you don’t have ‘stuff going on’. Many are good-hearted and want to 
encourage new writers, but they have to make a living like the rest of us. 
They are not the short cut to a career that they are often thought to be. They 
are very useful to people who already have a career. 


Is it worth sending to BBC Writersroom? 


Yes. They have lots of good script readers who knows stuff and can spot 
funny. They are mandated and paid to find new talent and encourage it. That 
could involve you. A positive response from the BBC Writers Room is well 
worth having because it means that some people at the BBC know about 
you. You might start getting invited to some free workshops at which you 
might learn stuff and hear about opportunities. You might meet other writers 
in a similar position and maybe get to know some producers. In short, you 
might feel like you're getting somewhere. 


Why cant I just send a treatment or outline of my idea? 

Because if you’re an unknown, you have to prove you can execute an idea 
as a script. Ideas are fairly easy to come up with. If you want a career as a 
writer, you have to show what you can do. They’re very unlikely to 
commission a script from you if they’ve no idea about your ability to write. 
Of course, this producer may have seen you do something else, like an 
Edinburgh show or play, which might affect things. But as a general rule, if 
you want to show you’re a writer, and would like to be hired to write your 
idea, you need to write it. Show them. 


Do I need to copyright my idea? Is my idea going to be stolen? 

The short answer is ‘no’. The longer answer is that you can’t copyright an 
idea — only the expression of an idea. If you’ve written a script and 
someone rips it off word for word, that’s easy to prove — and I can’t think of 
a single case in the sitcom world where that’s happened. But you’re more 
likely to be worried that your white hot idea is going to be taken away from 
you. Your secret formula for success will be given away. But, as with the 
answer to the previous question, the producer isn’t so much looking for 
ideas as writers, or writers who can execute their ideas. Besides, it’s 
unlikely that your idea hasn’t been done before somewhere, somehow. 
Formats, characters, situations — there is nothing new. 


I’m not getting anywhere with my script. What should I do? 
Write something else. If you’re a writer, you’ ll like writing for its own sake 
— and that is the thing that gives you pleasure, in a bizarre and twisted way. 


If you’re not already doing so, try writing sketches. Sketch writing, 
especially for radio, is a tried and tested way in to sitcom. The likes of John 


Sullivan, Richard Curtis, David Renwick and Andy Hamilton to name a few 
started this way. In one sense, a sitcom is a series of sketches, so learning 
the craft of economic funny writing is probably the best foundation you can 
have. And through it, you develop relationships with producers, with whom 
you can develop longer narrative scripts. 


4.3 Script Competitions 


I've never been keen on sitcom competitions, script initiatives, new writing 
prizes and all that. They seem an expensive way of finding talent and often 
don’t lead anywhere. But I've been warming, slightly, to these competitions 
because they at least do one thing: they encourage people to finish writing 
scripts. Many people respond to a deadline, and the fact there is a clear date, 
a prize and the promise of the script being read. 


There is a downside to this. Writing a decent half hour script takes ages, as 
we’ve seen. Especially a pilot script for a new show. It's the kind of thing 
that would take me at least three weeks before I had anything I could bear 
to show to another human being who wasn't genetically programmed to 
love me unconditionally. That’s three weeks of Monday-Friday, ten til six. I 
can do that because it’s my job. 


People entering competitions don’t have this luxury, because they’re 
holding down a day-job, or raising kids. Therefore, the whole process is 
done in evenings, or at weekends. That kind of bitty process probably lends 
itself to sketch writing, but not writing half hour scripts. (It normally takes 
me 90 minutes to really get into a script for a day.) And so writing a script 
this way will take months. But most people don't have this sort of time, or 
hear about the competition late, or don't knuckle down early enough. The 
script is half-baked, but sent off anyway. 


This seems to be a widespread problem. At the London Comedy Writers’ 
Festival, Jon Plowman said “a recurring theme of the festival [was that] 
writers [should] think carefully before sending off a script.” 


This chimes with my own experience. I meet lots of new and aspiring 
writers, and many of them said similar things along the lines of ‘I entered 
the competition, but the script was a mess. I couldn't really get the ending to 


work, and one of the characters wasn’t funny. But I thought I'd send it 
anyway’. 


People say these things for all kinds of reasons. It might be because it’s 
true. They ran out of time because of other factors. It’s partly emotional 
insurance and a fear of failure, which is completely understandable. It's 
probably lack of confidence too, along the lines of 'I have no idea what 
works, so I may have written something good without realising it.' But let's 
be honest about this. It seems unlikely that a script that even you think isn't 
working would do well in a scriptwriting competition. So why send it in 
that state? 


Given the proliferation of these competitions, it might be better to wait until 
the next competition comes round, as it surely will. Take that extra time to 
make the script good. Or really good. Put the script to one side for a month 
and then come back to it with fresh eyes and be brutal with it. You should 
be able to improve it dramatically. 


Alternatively, and this is the advice of my friend Dave Cohen, use the time 
pressure to your advantage. Decide to make the script as good as it can 
possibly be in time for the deadline. Send it. And move on. Think of a new 
idea, so that if you get anywhere with the first script, you’ve got another 
idea already in its early stages. Something to talk about in a meeting with a 
producer. Something that might be just what they’re looking for. 


If you do write a decent script, a really decent script, you don’t need a 
competition to succeed. This is simply because there are hardly any decent 
scripts out there. At the end of his time as Head of Development at the 
BBC, Micheal Jacob BBC, wrote: 


I must have read — taking competitions and College of Comedy 
applications into account — maybe 10,000 aspiring scripts or part 
scripts. And the depressing fact is that no more than 100 were any 
good. The tragedy of comedy is that many people think they can 
write it and hardly anyone can. 


Ouch. 


If you can write - and you’ve also written a superb script (not the same 
thing) - producers will want to meet you and stuff will happen eventually. 
It's all about the script. Don't sell it short. Don't let it go off half-cock. 


It takes ages. Even if you're talented. And talent is fine. But there is no 
substitute for hard work. 


4.4 Turning to Youtube 


Once you’ve written a script and are excited about your show, it can be very 
frustrating waiting for people to get back to you. You want to get on and 
make your show, and given your phone contains an almost broadcast 
quality camera, the temptation is to take matters into your own hands. This 
is explains why I get asked this question a lot: Should I Make a YouTube 
Video? 


This is usually my answer: No. 
Too stark? Okay, then: Probably not. 
Better? 


I have, of course, oversimplified for comic effect, but I’m pretty serious 
about this, especially if you see yourself as a writer, rather than a writer- 
performer or a writer-director. So ask yourself this question: Do you want to 
write scripts for a living? Half-hour comedy scripts? If so, I think you 
should give YouTube a wide berth. 


The Allure of YouTube 

YouTube beckons all of us, like a shiny casino inviting us to spin its wheels 
of fortune. There is something exciting about the internet. It seems 
democratic. There's nothing to stop your video being an overnight 
sensation, especially when you look at some of the trite and banal offerings 
that get tens of millions of hits. 


But be careful. We are moths to its flame. Even if you somehow beat the 
odds and make a really good two-minute video, there's no guarantee that 
this will lead to the kind of work you'd actually like to do. It might lead to 
other things, of course, so I'd never say never. But if you're a writer, think 
hard. Ask yourself how this is actually going to help your career as a 


sitcom-writer. And bear in mind that a really good two-minute video is 
waaaay harder to make than you might think. 


This video may actually hinder you and your idea and your career, since the 
likelihood is that the video won’t be all that good, and it’ll probably get 
hundreds of hits, rather than millions. And yet, you still might have the 
potential to be a really good sitcom writer. 


One reason for a disconnect here is that a two-minute YouTube clip is 
completely different proposition from a half-hour sitcom. The perfect 
YouTube clip that goes viral is usually a novel idea or a novel expression of 
something at just the right time. A half-hour sitcom is something far more 
complex, especially given that sitcoms need to gather speed over time. You 
need to be a marathon runner. Why try and prove your long-distance 
running ability by showing the world your sprints? 


I have heard producers on panels and Q&As say ‘If you can make a little 
taster, then go for it’ but I really don't think that's great advice. Turning your 
idea into an online video may well inhibit your vision and creative freedom 
in the quest to make it filmable on a budget - thereby selling your idea 
short. 


The Problem and The Pain 

What's the big deal? It's just YouTube. Your video doesn't have to look 
amazing, anyway, right? Not any more. Standards are rising all the time, 
plus YouTube is full of ripped clips of big budget movies, pop videos 
bankrolled by record labels, brilliantly edited mash-ups and glorified 
commercials paid for by sponsors for whom fifty grand is loose change. 
The novelty of watching stuff online went out with the iPhone 3. You can 
watch anything and everything online. iPlayer, Netflix, Bit Torrent and 
porn. You’re competing with all of those. 


It needs to be pucker, but the problem with many homemade videos is 
getting the sound, vision and content to join up. Usually at least one of 
these is defective, which gets in the way of the comedy and spoils it. 
Sometimes, these things come together into something half-decent, but then 
it’s far too long. Creating it 1s so painful, chopping it down to size is just 


unbearable. A while ago, I spoke to a guy who made a respectable YouTube 
clip of his idea, and it was ten minutes long. I suggested he cut it down to a 
punchy two minute trailer. But he couldn’t face binning all that torturous 
hard work. It’s understandable. Let’s learn the lesson from him, even he 
can’t bring himself to. 


Writer-Performers 

All this said, YouTube videos can probably help writer-performers — where 
the writing and performance are integral. In fact, all the best YouTube 
videos I’ve seen are by writer-performers. But this is not a long list - for the 
reasons given above. And they've mostly been made by people with some 
decent credits under their belt and they know professionals who helped 
them get it made and looking good. And it still took ages. 


This is not to say if you have a go at making your own show for YouTube, 
you won't learn some valuable lessons, make some good friends and have 
fun. You’ll learn that making TV isn’t as easy as it looks, and it may give 
you some insights for when you’re working on the real thing. 


Other Begrudgingly Admitted Upsides of The Internet 

The internet is immediate and accessible. You don’t need to ask permission 
to post videos. So if you have a topical idea, you can get it out there fast. 
And if you have a controversial or strange idea, you can just get it out there, 
without interference or censorship. That said, your idea might be in poor 
taste and your publication of it could make you look like a world class 
douchebag. That’s the risk. 


Maybe you have an idea or persona that lends itself to talking directly to 
camera, like Jenna Marbles. An idea like Marion and Geoff could work well 
— given decent writing and a brilliant central performance. Podcasts cost 
virtually nothing to make and can almost sound broadcast-quality very 
easily. If you do something that's regular and high quality, people will 
notice, including producers. Eventually. 


There's also blogging or other forms of written online comedy - which are 
worth considering if you can do them well and regularly. The Onion is a 
notable example (which I think started out as a printed leaflet to sell 


pizzas). The greatest British example is the wonderfully demented Framley 
Examiner, written by guys like Joel Morris and Jason Hazeley who've gone 
on to write with Charlie Brooker on Screenwipe and A Touch of Cloth. 


I'm not sure if there was ever a better time to be a comedy writer - given the 
opportunities - or whether this is the worst possible time, given the numbers 
of people trying to be writers. The point is that there are opportunities to 
show what you can do that don’t involve persuading someone to lend you 
lights and a boom. Think about taking those. 


Think also about writing for open-door comedies on Radio 4 like Newsjack. 
And there’s the Edinburgh Fringe, but that’s a subject for another book. 


Having Said All That 

If you’re a writer, why not just write? Leave production to, well, producers. 
You could work really hard, spend several hundred pounds on some props, 
food and editing, call in all your favours, drive yourself into the ground, and 
produce a half-decent YouTube video. Half decent. It's probably a shadow 
of the idea in your head, a bit too long, one of the actors isn't great and you 
can hear traffic under the dialogue. 


The world doesn’t need more half-decent YouTube videos. It does need 
decent scripts. And if you can write one, you should. And if you’ve written 
one, write another one. Decent scripts will get you work sooner or later. 
Really. They will. 


YouTube may seem to have brought some kind of democracy to 
broadcasting, but if you’re a writer, the laptop already gave you that. All 
you need to create is a 35 page sitcom script. You can produce that just like 
anyone else. Your script will look exactly the same as those by Richard 
Curtis or Galton and Simpson. When it lands on the desk of a producer, 
they don't know who you are or what to expect. You can start your show 
with ‘Admiral Nelson stands on the deck of his ship’ and it won't look 
rubbish. And you won't be able to hear traffic from the A303 underneath. 


But that script will take time, attention, honesty and several rewrites. If you 
have money and time to burn on a YouTube video, spend the money renting 


a run down cottage in the middle of nowhere without an internet 
connection. Spend the time sitting there for a week or two and finish that 
script. Rewrite it until you're actually happy with it. 


And then maybe, a producer will call you, show some interest and then give 
you notes. Let’s turn to think about them. 


4.5 Notes For Newbies 


In 1789, Benjamin Franklin wrote that ‘in this world nothing can be said to 
be certain, except death and taxes.’ If you’re a screenwriter, you can add 
one more thing to that list: Notes. 


It is fashionable for writers to laugh at notes, stupid notes and the stupid 
people who give you stupid notes. And it’s funny when real industry pros 
like Rob Long talk about it. You can read examples in his two excellent 
books that I highly recommend, Conversations with My Agent and Set Up, 
Joke, Set up Joke. But he’s sucked up his fair share of notes in his time, and 
written episodes of Cheers. So he gets to talk like that. 


The fact is that sometimes, you do get really silly or arbitrary notes. Writers 
are always swapping stories of daft notes they’ve had. It’s a way of the 
over-educated powerless writers asserting their intellectual superiority. I 
know. Pathetic, really. And although moaning about notes is fun, but it 
doesn’t get you anywhere. 


If you’ve written a script, sent it to a producer, development executive or 
script editor and they want to meet up, they’re most likely going to give you 
notes. You’re going to have to get used to this. If you want a career as a 
writer, you’re going to have a lifetime of being told that what you’ve 
written isn’t quite right — or is way off. If you don’t want that, or can’t 
handle it, do something else. Farmers get crapped on. Nurses are vomited 
on. Writers get notes. It’s an occupational hazard. 


Let’s say the producer is interested in your script and it has potential, and 
wants to take it to an exec, but would like you to take a look at some parts 
of the script first. They have notes. How to respond? How does it work? 


I’ve been a script editor on several series of radio and a few series of 
children’s TV — and given a fair amount of notes, as well as being on the 


receiving end of them so I’ve seen this from both sides. We’ll get to a few 
specifics in a while, but first, a few general points. 


Bear in Mind 

You are very attached to your script. You’ve given birth to it. It may well 
have taken nine months and essentially feel like a child. And parents don’t 
take negative comments about their babies very kindly. So understand that 
you are an overprotective, overly sensitive person when it comes to your 
script. And remember that it’s not a baby — an inherently valuable being 
made in God’s image — it’s a script. Just a script. Words on a page. About 
made up people. 


It’s good that you care about it. But don’t let your attachment to it blind you 
to its flaws. And there will be flaws. It’s not easy to hear negative 
comments and react rationally, but you must. I have to take a deep breath 
before every notes session, and prepare to suppress my rage, whilst trying 
to keep an open mind — even with notes on a fourth draft of a third episode 
of an existing TV series where, essentially, I’m winning. 


It would also pay to remember that at this stage in your career, the note- 
giver is mostly likely vastly more experienced than you. They’ve been 
there, done that, and made their mistakes — and may be giving you the 
opportunity to learn from theirs. 


Moreover, the producer or script editor wants the same thing as you: a 
funny show. Even better, a funny, successful show. He (or she) doesn't want 
to make the show worse. And he (or she - you get the idea) doesn't want you 
to remove good jokes. He wants you to remove bad jokes, or cut things that 
get in the way of the jokes. Or streamline things that are confusing. Or 
ensure that everyone's motivation is clear and defined. He may be wrong 
about some of these things, but not all of them. So assume he’s right about 
some of them. Maybe even most of them. 


Also, the script editor or note giver is busy. They’re almost certainly 
working on lots of projects or have their heads in something else. They may 
make a mistake in their notes, or misremember something. They may forget 
the names of some characters or get a set piece scene the wrong way round. 


This may be the third script they’ve fed back on that day. Your script is not 
at the centre of their universe. So if the notes are a little non-sensical, or 
contain errors or contradictions, try cutting them some slack. 


And if they don’t find a joke funny, they can't help that. They might realise 
that others will find it funny. Or they may have reasons for cutting it. 


Remember that without notes and suggestions for improvements, your 
script cannot improve. And if it’s a first or second draft, there’s no way that 
it’s good enough or ready to be shot. 


The Best Kind of Note 

The best note is an articulation of an awful truth you’ve been suppressing 
all along. There’s been a consistent weakness in a character, a scene or story 
that you’ve been wilfully blind towards, and you can’t face fixing it because 
you’re worried it’ll mean losing a whole load of funny stuff. Well, that 
chick has come home to roost. Time to address that which has remained 
unaddressed. The consequences may not be as bad as you think. But they 
may be worse. Essentially, though, this note is a blessing. 


The Worst Kind of Note 

There are lots of worst kinds of note. (I know logically this can’t be the 
case. But this is notes. Logic does not apply) The very worst note is the one 
given by someone with nothing to say, but a desire to justify their salary. So 
they seize on random things in the script and undermine them. You can 
sometimes spot these notes because they’re just bizarre. 


A Common Bad Note 

A more common kind of bad note is one that appears to be about one thing, 
but is actually about another. This is why experienced writers advise rookies 
to think about ‘the note behind the note’. Sadly, the note behind the note is 
often ‘I hate this idea’ or ‘I wish this episode were about something else’ or 
‘I’ve never liked this character’. These notes are profoundly annoying and 
unhelpful because they're dishonest. Worse, you can't really do anything 
about them. 


So those are the extremes. Now, let’s have some specific Dos and Don’ts: 


Do Ignore Some of the Notes 

As we’ve established, not all the notes will be right or helpful. But think 
twice before ignoring any note completely, because there's probably 
something in it. If a line or moment you think works fine is questioned, 
maybe it doesn’t quite work fine. Take another look at it. Maybe it’s flawed 
in a way you and the notegiver hadn’t spotted. 


Even the silliest most deranged note (like 'Hey, could the hero die on page 
one?') is worth considering for a moment or two. A script is a moving, 
mushy thing. Nothing is set in stone until it's actually broadcast and out 
there. At least try it their way, even if you end up switching it back. 


Do Question Notes 

But do it politely. A note may make no sense to you at all. It may seem 
strange, utterly nonsensical or wilfully negligent. Don’t rant and whine to 
your spouse or loved ones. It may not be a conspiracy or even a cock up. It 
may be something that’s been badly explained. Or even a typo. They’re 
easily done. (Ha ha!) 


You are more than entitled to say to the Script Editor or Producer ‘I’m 
confused by this note, because...’ or ‘I’m struggling with which way to go 
on this. We've talked about two ways and I'm still not clear why you favour 
the second option...’ A dialogue for clarification is fine, and may be fruitful 
if done with proper care and respect. 


Don’t Give Notes on the Notes 

If you’re emailed some notes, you don’t need to go through them all on the 
email and say whether you agree or disagree with them - or give the lines a 
backstory. Pll go further: Don’t do that. It’s really annoying. It sounds 
defensive. And when you’re giving this redundant feedback, don’t simply 
reject notes with non-specific excuses lines like “You told me to cut that bit 
but I really like it. I don't know why. Just feels right.” Why do you like it? 
Why should it be kept in? Every single line of your script needs to fight for 
its right to survive. You can’t keep bits in because of some non-specific 
affection. If you want to be a pro, act like a pro. Defend the line with a 
concrete reason, or cut it. 


Don’t Crow 

It’s quite likely that a script editor will suggest something for your first 
draft, that they will suggest removing after draft three. Maybe she’s 
forgotten that it was her idea. But then, she’s read two drafts of ten scripts 
since she gave that note. Cut her some slack and don’t make her feel like an 
idiot with a ‘Well, I only put that in because you told me to’. Grow up. And 
remember that when she’s dishing out extra commissions for scripts, she 
might remember your notes on her notes and your crowing and decide to go 
with someone else. 


Notes can be a real blight and source of frustration, so in the next chapter, 
let’s look at the flipside for any potential note-givers who may happen to be 
reading this book. 


4.6 Notes for Note-Givers 


If you're giving notes on a script, it’s worth asking yourself ‘Am I trying to 
help the writer achieve their vision? Or am I trying to change the writer’s 
vision?’ It may be the latter, and that may be entirely justified and 
reasonable given the state of the script, but one needs to have an honest 
conversation about that. In fact, one should probably have had an honest 
conversation about it earlier at the outline/treatment stage. 


But you didn't read the treatment properly, did you? 


Because the treatment, or Scene by Scene Outline, was 1500 words of 
dense text. 


That’s why I’ve spaced out these lines. 

So that you’ll actually read them. 

Okay? Still with me? Good. 

I’m being a harsh here. We’re all busy, and long outlines are not exciting to 
look at. They can be hard to read and understand. Getting to grips with this 
kind of document is not as easy as it sounds. 

Nor is commenting in a constructive way. The art of giving notes does not 
come naturally to most of us. It’s not just saying what you think. Your 
reactions are essentially useful, but they need to be processed and filtered. 


Knee-jerk remarks are often unhelpful or confusing. 


So let’s look at this from the note-getter’s point of view as we take a silly 
example. 


Theme Parks Aren’t Funny 


A writer receives some notes on a script they’ve written. Some characters 
go to a theme park in the second act of the episode. Maybe it’s a second 
draft of a script. And they’re given the note along the lines of ‘Does it have 
be a theme park? Maybe it could be a zoo. Or a themed hotel?’ 


What is a writer meant to make of that note? There could be any number of 
reasons for it — which could be that the note-giver knows for a fact that 
theme parks are expensive to film in; or had a bad experience at one as a 
child and never liked them; or has some hare-brained notion that ‘Theme 
Parks aren’t funny’. 


If an experienced executive producer says that ‘Theme Parks aren’t funny’ 
and then makes a case for it, I’m all ears. You’re a fool to ignore the advice 
of someone with decades more experience than you. You could make the 
case, for example, that ‘Fashion Shows aren’t funny’. The reason for that, 
you could argue, is that they are already inherently preposterous. It’s 
normally funnier to make something run-of-the-mill preposterous. But the 
skill of good writing is that it finds new ways to do all kinds of things. I'm 
sure there's a funny Absolutely Fabulous scene or two at a fashion show. 


Writers needs to ask themselves what each line is doing and how the 
audience is meant to react. Likewise, note-givers need to interrogate every 
note they give. 


A different scenario will illustrate another common note-giving problem: 
tact. 


Bottle Episodes 

Let’s say you’re writing Series 2 of your sitcom. You decide you want to do 
a ‘bottle’ episode, which is a term for an episode where all the characters 
are trapped in one confined place for a whole episode. It’s a fairly standard 
sitcom trick that makes writers feel like they’re being clever. It’s often a 
broken lift, but it can be an overnight prison lock-in (Porridge), a 
psychiatrist’s office (Miranda) or a Chinese Restaurant where a table is 
never available (Seinfeld). So far so traditional. 


Initially, producers like episodes like this because they’re cheap to produce. 
If you’re in a studio, you probably don’t need any location filming at all - 
and ideally no outside characters. Budget saved. Tick. Line producer happy. 
Writer happy. And actors normally love this sort of episode too, because it 
feels like theatre — which everyone respects more than TV for some reason 
— and someone might have an emotional breakdown or a big character 
revelation. Aah, the sniff of awards. 


An exec, however, is probably going to worry that the episode is going to 
be boring, which [Pll admit can be a real danger with this kind of sitcom 
plot. But, rather than say that the show is going to be underwhelming, the 
notes make various tactful suggestions about ‘opening out the episode’ and 
‘moving things on’ — which are the only thing the episode can’t do given it’s 
parameters. 


It’s clear from the subtext of the note that the exec/producer/channel has 
lost confidence in the idea and think that either you don’t have the talent or 
experience to pull off this episode — and that you’ve written a tiresomely 
derivative, unfunny Beckett play — or that the audience don't have the 
attention span. They may well be right about one of more of these things. It 
may well be that you, the writer, have given yourself an impossible task in 
you bottle episode, so you might do well to rethink the whole thing. 


Let's stop being British, tactful and embarrassed. Notes need to be clear and 
honest. That is the only way they can be constructive. But notes also need to 
be timely — this conversation about the troubled bottle episode should have 
been had way earlier, before the writers spent three of weeks sweating over 
the first two drafts of this script, so don't be surprised if they're now wedded 
to it and resistant to major changes. Bottle episodes always run into 
problems like this, so have the conversation at the outline stage - ideally 
even earlier. 


TV is made fast, and there's never enough money, no matter how big 
budget. It’s a collaborative medium. Therefore, trust 1s essential. Notes 
which don’t say what they mean don’t help this. So, if an episode idea, 
scene or moment has been agreed, let’s all try and find a way of making it 
work, rather than undermining the entire process with oblique comments 


that don’t really help anyone. Otherwise, we need to be honest enough to 
say ‘this isn’t working, and isn’t going to work. So let’s have a new idea’. 


Let’s carry all this over into a list of passive aggressive points. Here are the 
Seven Deadly Sins of Giving Notes to a Comedy Writer: 


1. Skimming 

I’m sure you’ve read the script properly. Twice. Including all the action 
lines and stage directions. And that you didn’t give it a quick look on the 
tube on your iPad. This script took me at least three solid weeks to write. A 
week of storylining and planning, a week of writing and another week 
rewriting. That’s maybe 75 hours of graft and screaming at the wall. Could 
you spend 75 minutes so that you’re sure of your ground when talk about 
“the moment you feel is lacking” — and I have to point out that the moment 
is there on page 23 and seems to have been missed. Need I go on? 


2. Blanking 

You’ve somehow blanked our last meeting out of your mind, and now you 
are now giving me a note that flatly contradicts something you said before. 
I defended this in the previous chapter, and I know you’re busy and are 
execcing a number of projects — and I’ve script edited shows and made this 
mistake — but it is incredibly annoying to be on the receiving end of it. 
Because you have no memory of what you said at the last meeting, I now 
have to pretend that you haven’t just contradicted yourself, otherwise I’m 
going to sound defensive. And now I don’t know what to think. 
Alternatively, you know you’re telling me the opposite of what you said 
before and you're not admitting that the advice last time was bad. That’s 
fine. Admit you made a mistake — and III admit that some of my jokes are 
crap. 


3. Second-Guessing 

Please don’t give me notes based on second-guessing what your boss’s 
boss's boss wants. That’s too many variables and an utter waste of time for 
both of us. By the time we’ve finished the script, at least one of those 
personnel will have changed, so the whole endeavour of second guessing is 
utterly pointless. Do you like the script or idea that’s in front of you? If you 
do, back it. Sell it. Champion it. Channels don’t know what they want until 


they see it. You know that. I’m sure they didn’t think they wanted The 
Office, or Miranda, or The Royle Family — until they read a script or saw a 
pilot. They didn’t go out looking for sitcoms about offices, tall women or 
families that sit around watching TV, but that’s what they got. And that’s 
what worked. And what the audience wanted. If you like the creative vision 
of a project, pursue it and hone it. There is no point in changing it because 
‘everyone’s into pirates right now’. If you don't like the idea in front of you, 
say so, let's draw a line under it and think of something else. 


4. Over-Worrying Version 1 

Do you get the joke? If you do, don’t worry that other people won’t. Don’t 
assume the audience are dumb. If you’re asking “I’m not sure people will 
get that reference? Have people heard of that?" stop and ask yourself why 
you’re sure you’re better informed than your audience. Are we assuming 
that because we work in television, we’re smarter than average? Hey, all the 
smart people are making tons more money than us being doctors, lawyers 
and bankers. We’re the idiots. If you get the joke, it’s probably fine, isn’t it? 


5. Over-Worrying Version 2 

There’s a jokey reference to something you don’t get. And you’re assuming 
no-one else has heard of it. But maybe the joke got a laugh at a readthrough 
and you’re still worried about it. You think that the audience need to get 
every single joke in the show. They don’t. They really don’t. Every episode 
of Friends and The Simpsons has a couple of jokes which refer to American 
stuff that we’ve never heard of. And it doesn’t matter. If the pace is going, 
and especially if it’s a throwaway line, it really doesn’t make any 
difference. Let it go. It’s funny. 


6. Dictating Taste (arguably, Over-Worrying Version 3) 

There’s a joke you get. And everyone else gets. That’s not the issue. The 
issue 1s that you don’t like. That’s fine. You don’t have to like every joke. If 
the writers like it, and it’s consistent with character and plot, what’s the 
problem? Sometimes, people can get really hung up on a joke. If you can’t 
explain why it’s a problem, and how it’s going to diminish the show — rather 
than marr your own personal enjoyment — state your preference and move 
on. 


7. Glibbing 

Writing is hard. Really hard. Harder than sitting through departmental 
meetings wondering where you’re going to find the next Russell 
Brand/Russell Howard/Miranda Hart. You’ve read enough scripts to know 
that the best ones make writing look easy. But you know better than most 
that it’s not. So please don’t say things that imply writing TV sitcoms is 
easy. Here’s the main one: ‘It basically writes itself.’ It doesn’t. It really 
doesn’t. 


Plenty of disputes and issues will be resolved at the next stage anyway — if 
the script gets that far. That stage is The Readthrough. 


4.7 The Readthrough 


It’s the big day. Well, maybe not The Big Day, or The Big Day but it’s a 
day. Judgment day. For you and your script. It might be a round-table 
readthrough organised by a producer to hear your script aloud, to help with 
the next draft. Or it might be a rehearsed readthrough in front of a 
Controller or Commissioner to decide if you get to make a proper pilot, or 
even a series. 


Either way, it’s crunch time. Squeaky bum time. You get the idea. 


All the cast are sitting around a big table, along with the producer, director 
and half a dozen others who do stuff you haven’t quite figured out yet, but 
they seem to know who you are. Or at least they’ ve guessed because you’re 
the least good-looking person in the room, who doesn’t seem at ease. 


You are ‘the writer’. But are you a good writer? 


Is this script any good? Are you funny? Did you make the right choices? Is 
that stuff you insisted on leaving in the script going to work? Is it going to 
get a laugh in the room? Is it going to play? Does the script make sense? 
Will the whole thing judder to a dreadful embarrassing halt as the last ten 
minutes makes no sense, but they won’t stop reading it out? Will the actors 
understand all the subtleties and nuances of your amazing dialogue? Will 
they trash a key line? Will anyone actually read or notice some vital stage 
directions that make sense of the whole thing? Do you feel sick? Is it hot in 
here? Can someone open a window? Is this what you really want to do with 
your life? Didn’t your mum say you should have gone into teaching? Or the 
law? Maybe it’s not too late to retrain. Are you naked and everyone's 
laughing and you're going to wake up... 


STOP. 


BREATHE. 


It’s completely understandable, but if you approach a readthrough like this, 
it will be every bit as suffocatingly awful as you think it 1s, even if it goes 
quite well. 


But a readthrough of a script is not an exercise in pride or vindication. It 
feels like it is, but it shouldn’t be. A readthrough is just part of the process. 
A painful part, for sure, but once you’ve accepted that, you’Il have a much 
nicer time. 


Your Script Isn’t Perfect 

What you need to realise before the readthrough starts is that your script 
isn’t perfect. It’s probably not awful, since you’ve been writing and 
rewriting it for a few weeks. Maybe even a few months. It might well work. 
There or thereabouts. But there’ll be parts of it that don’t work. They might 
be key moments that need fixing. The question 1s working out which bits 
they are. 


If you’re rehearsing a readthrough for a commissioner, then hopefully this 
is not the first time the script has been read aloud. And perhaps you’ve got 
time to fix the faults and makes some cuts. But let’s say it’s not a ‘pitching’ 
readthrough. After all, most readthroughs are part of the process, intended 
to highlight script weaknesses. Plus, if it’s for a show that’s going to be 
broadcast, it gives all the departments a chance to hear the show and get a 
sense of what’s required from set design, props, costume and all that. 


This readthrough is just part of the process. It’s a good thing, like a trip to 
the dentist will show you which teeth need attention. Granted, people tend 
not to sit around and watch while you have your teeth checked, and draw 
conclusions about you and your talent from the state of your teeth, but you 
signed up to be a writer, so you know that people are going to look at your 
craft at some point. Get used to it. 


Thinking Ahead 
If you’re putting this in context, and playing the long game, you want your 
finished, edited broadcast show to be brilliant. The only way that can 


happen is if you shoot the right show. And the only way that can happen is 
if you have the right script — because if the script is wrong on the day, it’s 
very hard to fix. You want to find those script flaws now in a badly lit, 
windowless, basement meeting room — rather than in front of millions of 
people on TV or radio, or in front of a studio audience, or even in front of 
three dozen tired production crew while you’re shooting stuff on location 
and it’s obvious that it isn’t working and it’s too expensive to take time to 
fix it. So the readthrough is a good thing, even though it feels like a cold 
shower. Of bleach. 


The actors may well be sight-reading the lines, and they might make 
mistakes on some key lines, but you’ll know from that readthrough what 
works, and what doesn’t; what scenes feel strangely long, pointless or 
unfunny (like those scenes at the Theme Park. Turns out that exec was right 
all along); what jokes you’ve clung onto from the start are not funny, 
especially as you’ve changed the context of those jokes in the previous 
rewrites. And there’s the jokes that no-one understands — and it turns out 
you’re the only person who heard of Fleming’s Left Hand Rule For Motors 
and understand it well enough for the joke to work. So that producer was 
right that people haven’t really heard it. You might even find the original 
moment, or motivator for the episode feels oddly out of place now and 
should probably be cut. Great. You can now cut it. 


What’s The Worst That Can Happen? 

The episode may fall apart completely in a readthrough. I had that once on 
an episode of My Hero. It just wasn't funny. At all. We were recording the 
episode in front of an audience in five days, and had already pre-recorded 
some scenes. It was the worst day of my professional career. But we fixed it 
— because we all wanted to make a funny show. And it became my favourite 
episode. So, it doesn’t matter how wrong it goes. You can make it right. 


Once the script has been read, and when the notes start flying, listen, think, 
consider, review and generally keep an open mind. The notes you’ll get will 
be a mixture of baffling, truthful, infuriating and infuriatingly truthful. And 
you’ve got time to fix the script so that it’s funny. Really funny. And that’s 
what you all want. 


Keep bearing in mind that if your script is at this stage and the pressure is 
on you, at least you’re being paid. This is both what you wanted, and a lot 
less arduous than most jobs in human history like working in a factory, a 
mine or a cornfield. So get over yourself. In the grand scheme of human 
existence, your life is easy. 


Part 5: Shooting Your Sitcom 


5.1 The Production Process 


Let’s say the read-through went well, your show has the green light — and 
it’s happening. They’re shooting your pilot. Maybe even a series. Now 
what? Prepare yourself for the real work to begin, albeit fun and better paid 
work. In this section, we look at the work of the writer when the show goes 
into production. 


It’s hard to be proscriptive here because there doesn’t seem to be any real 
consensus about how involved the writers should be in rehearsals, shooting 
and editing. 


My first TV sitcom was writing My Hero — which had a fairly standard 
approach for a studio sitcom. The episode was filmed on a Friday night. I 
was expected to turn up to a rehearsal room (usually a church hall in West 
London) on Monday morning for a readthrough of the script, which had 
already been heavily vetted and rewritten (by me). The episode would be 
read through, the actors would take a break and there’d be some last minute 
changes agreed. That might generate a few hours of home work — because 
there wasn’t much time to mess around rewriting scenes unless they really 
weren’t working. So you’d send off your changes that afternoon and they’d 
be folded into the shooting script. 


Then I'd go in on Thursday morning for a run-through. By now the show 
has been blocked (which means everyone knows who moves and stands 
where and when). There’s been a fair amount of rehearsal and everyone 
should be confident in the script. The actors (mostly) know their lines — and 
some new lines might have appeared, or your existing lines might have 
been tweaked, often for boring, practical blocking reasons. Perhaps a line 


needs to be longer so a character can walk from the Grandfather clock to 
the hatch in the wall. 


After that run-through (sometimes called The Producer’s Run), you can 
give the director, or producer, a few notes. Ideally these shouldn’t be 
fussing over bits that you’ve never managed to get right. It’s too late for 
that. You had your chance. Normally the notes are noticing lines that have 
changed a little, and now have a different meaning, so the rest of the story 
feels out of kilter with it. It’s usually subtle stuff like that. 


You next stage is The Technical Run-through (The Tech Run) on the Friday 
afternoon. This is essentially a dress rehearsal, so you can see the whole 
show with costume, props and all. By now the cast are exhausted, fed-up 
and saving themselves for the night, so you can’t read too much into 
performances. But again, it’s mostly making sure the episode is on track. 


When the show is being filmed in front of the audience, there’s really not 
much to be done, other than being another set of eyes and ears on the night 
to make sure the lines are executed correctly. An example might be that a 
form of words needs to be said by one character in an exact way, the line 
has slipped, and now doesn’t match something that’s been pre-recorded, so 
you need a take which matches it. It would be fine to point that out. If it’s 
not absolutely essential, best keep your mouth shut. Other than to laugh, or 
make compliments. 


The process I’ve just described was fairly commonplace for a mainstream 
studio sitcom in its fourth series at the time. Obviously there is a lot of 
variation. As it stands, most sitcoms are not filmed in front of an audience. 
The vast majority are filmed on location. For every Mrs Browns Boys, 
there’s a Joast of London, a Catastrophe and a Crims. This involves the 
writer spending lots of time filming on location. In the next chapter, let’s 
look at that. 


5.2 Don’t Writers Get in the Way on Set? 


Yes, of course they do. Many producers probably feel this way. They’re an 
extra voice in the mix which feels like it will slow things down when time 
is pressing. Shooting TV is frantic. 


But writers can also save the production vital hours if anyone actually has 
time to listen to what they have to say. The writers have thought about little 
else for the previous six months so they can be a very useful reference point 
if props or costume have questions, able to give instant answers. 


The writers haven’t just written the dialogue. They’ve written the action and 
the story. In fact, they’ve written The Show. So all questions are relevant to 
the writer. For example, how big should the ladle in Scene 7 be? What sort 
of liquid soap do we need in Scene 3? Does this picture on the wall seem 
about right? Is this scarf too much? What army rank is this unspecified 
character? Should they be running, jogging, marching or walking? You get 
the idea. 


Porn Mags 

An absurd example is from Bluestone 42 when, in the very first episode, the 
script says the squaddies have a pornographic magazine. The props 
department look at this and think ‘Porn mag? What type of porn mag? Is it 
proper full-on porn? Hardcore porn? Softcore porn? Or a lads’ mag (eg. 
Nuts) which is not quite the same thing?’ We said it had to be some kind of 
porn mag, not a lads’ mag. But crucially, what is the porn mag called?’ 


You can’t just use an existing magazine without permission which may well 
involve paying someone so you have to make up a name. In sitcoms, fake 
pornographic magazines are always called something ridiculous like Big ‘n’ 
Bouncy, but that just feels fake (about as fake as those things that are billed 
as big and bouncy). The props department will have a few ideas, but 
they’ve got a thousand and one other props to sort out. Ultimately, you have 


to approve something — or more likely think of something yourself. So on 
set, I found myself trying to think up believable titles for porn mags that 
weren’t already the name of a magazine that happened to be about 
something else. You also don't want a magazine title that's funny, satirical, 
creepy or open to misinterpretation as it'll get in the way of the scene, the 
dialogue and the jokes. 


In fact, naming porn mags is something I’ve now found myself doing on 
two occasions on the set of Bluestone 42. In Series 1, we ended up with a 
magazine called Racquel 's Choice which, for some reason, I found pleasing. 
It seemed to me that this was a magazine started in the 1970s which had a 
bit of history to it. Richard Hurst, my co-writer, was never that convinced 
but we had to settle on something fairly swiftly. In the end, you hardly saw 
it anyway. In Series Two, we needed a magazine for gay porn. I think we 
ended up with Manbox. Those are the kind of issues you end up dealing 
with on set. 


Then there are little script issues that need dealing with on set. I call this 
Ironing. 


Ironing 

You’re filming the show and overall, the scripts seem to be in good shape - 
if you do say so yourself - but every scripts has creases that need smoothing 
out. Wrinkles. There are lines that don't quite sound natural, or feel 
annoyingly long in situ and need trimming. Or some lines have already 
been trimmed too much and don't make sense. An off-hand line that implies 
the story is going to go one way, it isn't and needs cutting so it's all silky 
smooth. (But you don't iron silk, right?) 


Writers should be able to fix these script problems quicker than anyone else 
because, well, it’s their only job. They’ve got the time. And they’re good 
with words. It’s what they do. Moreover, asking a member of the cast, the 
director or whoever happens to be on hand to fix a line that isn’t working is 
unreasonable. Coming up with the right line for the right character in situ is 
not easy. In the case of Bluestone 42, there was also military advice and 
technical knowledge to be weighed and considered. It’s a writer’s job to fix 


it, isn’t it? It seems odd that a director or producer wouldn’t insist on having 
the writer on hand for that. 


Of course, there may be bigger cuts that can be made — and budget, 
overruns, bad weather or time constraints mean that maybe even an entire 
scene has to go. This is when you need the writer around. Writers often 
know in their heart of hearts that a scene or some action isn’t strictly 
necessary. If pressed, they can normally find cuts when faced with the 
reality of shooting a half hour of television in five and a half days. 


I’m also surprised when a writer doesn’t want to be on hand for all of the 
above. (Well, I’m not that surprised. Writers aren’t paid extra for turning 
up.) The shooting of the script is The Most Critical Stage, isn’t it? You can’t 
edit pictures and lines you haven’t got. You have to make sure you have 
everything and have it right. After all, the final broadcast version of the 
show is all anyone sees or cares about. You’re the writer — you’ve written 
the Show, not the Script, haven’t you? Discuss. 


Here we dip our toe in the ‘Who’s In Charge?’ question. In America, the 
Show Runner, who is often the show creator, is in charge and has final say, 
although they may temper their vision based on the wishes of their 
paymaster and broadcaster. In the UK, things are less clear cut. Is the 
producer in charge creatively? It seems that we muddle through in the hope 
that no-one’s going to cause an embarrassing scene. How very British. 


A director I spoke to recently was surprised that either Richard Hurst or I 
were on set for every scene of Bluestone 42. He wondered why. I replied 
that we’d spent months of our lives writing these episodes. Why wouldn’t 
we want to see them through to the very end? If you don’t take the time and 
trouble to be there on the day and have your say in the edit, you don’t really 
have any right to complain if Your Script and The Show are two very 
different things. 


5.3 Stop! This Isn't What I Meant! 


New writers often ask me about how much say a writer gets in casting, what 
happens if the scene isn’t being played as you’d hoped, or what you do if a 
line is being delivered incorrectly. Essentially, they want to know how to 
stop the producer, the director and the cast from screwing up their idea. This 
is an understandable concern, but those kinds of questions start in the wrong 
place. 


You, as the writer, are crucial. It’s pretty much your show since the show is 
your vision and your voice. But once the show is in production, you are not 
in charge. Not in Britain, anyway. Over here, the producer is in charge. 
They are the ones who have to deliver as good a version of the agreed 
programme as possible on time and on budget. They are spending over a 
million quid filming your TV series. They probably want to do this in 
partnership with you. Naturally there are many ways in which this can go 
wrong and anecdotes along these lines are often magnified in the stories 
that float around the industry or in showbiz fiction. 


Blowing the Whistle on Extras 

In Series 2 of Extras, we see, on screen, a breakdown in trust between the 
writer/performer, Andy Millman (Ricky Gervais), creator of the studio 
sitcom When The Whistle Blows, and the producer of the show. Seemingly 
at the last minute, the producer thinks some comedy glasses and a wig will 
make all the difference to the character Andy Millman is playing. Millman 
is disillusioned and now seems to despise the show that they’re making. 


I always found this part of Extras hard to relate to. What sort of show did 
Millman think they were making? Millman’s written a big, broad audience 
comedy with catchphrases that’s being filmed in front of an audience. And 
surely these discussions have already been had? It didn't ring true for me. 


Of course, things can go wrong between a producer and writer. But 
assuming they will is a mistake. And the key to a good relationship (in any 
sphere of life) is communication. Have you articulated your vision for the 
show in the script? And in person? There is naturally uncertainty at the 
beginning, and it continues right up until shooting and beyond. 


In the development process on Bluestone 42, it felt like we were all roughly 
on the same page — especially as we spent a lot of time together with a pilot 
script and casting the show, which is crucial to establishing the tone. But it 
was only when we saw the first few scenes roughly cut together that we 
were sure we all saw the show the same way. 


This Is Not What I Had in Mind 

So how do things look when they feel like they are going wrong? And what 
can you do? Sometimes, when you’re actually shooting a scene on location 
— or watching a technical rehearsal in a studio, a scene ends up looking 
different from how you’d imagined. The director has made a choice or even 
changed the scene slightly to make it work. It happens, although it might 
not make any material difference. If it does, and you’re there, there’s 
normally a chance to talk about it. Briefly. 


A decent producer will hopefully anticipate any problems by having the 
director talk through the script with the writer a few days or weeks in 
advance, to make sure that nothing crucial is changed, or if changes are 
made, the writer is alerted to make sure this doesn’t impact on anything else 
in the script. 


So the scene isn’t how you imagined it. It’s all wrong. Before you go off on 
one, stop and think. The director has staged it in a certain way for a reason. 
It may be so that it looks awesome — which is a perfectly good reason to 
stage a scene a certain way. But it may look so awesome, or staged, that it 
makes it less funny. It’s odd that things looking cool, or like a TV 
commercial, can sometimes fight the comedy in a scene. It may look 
awkward and clunky — maybe because the logistics of the script dictate it 
happen this way and you’d not realised this in the way you wrote it. 


Maybe the director has slavishly followed what you have written and your 
script is at fault. Occasionally, the director has a previous draft of the script 
in his head and hasn’t noticed the changes that you’ve made have 
profoundly altered the blocking of the scene. In which case that's 
unfortunate, but not the end of the world and probably fixable. 


On Set 

If you’re filming on location, after the cast have rehearsed the scene on set, 
there should be a rehearsal for the crew (including you) to watch. After that, 
there should be a quick huddle with the producer and director and you have 
a chance to make suggestions. Eg. ‘Barry is saying that line about the fence- 
post a bit weirdly. He should play it as if he’s angry rather than puzzled. 
Does that make sense?’ And the director will be able to convey that note to 
the actor if they think it’s going to help. Remember, as the writer, you know 
what motivates your characters in every moment of the script. The director 
knows how to bring the best out of the actors — so you do your job and let 
them do theirs. 


If a problem develops once they start shooting the scene, it’s best not bowl 
up to the director and tell them they’ve got it all wrong. They’ve got lots of 
other things to worry about. Talk to the producer — who might say that they 
tried it a different way at first, but the cast felt it was very unnatural, or it 
proved not to be practical because, say, a prop turned out to be more fiddly 
on the day than expected and they needed a line to cover it. Complicated, 
isn’t it? 


This is no Wrong Place 

Sometimes, on the day, things don’t quite work out as you’d expect for 
reasons beyond the director’s or producer’s control. In the Christmas 
episode of Bluestone 42, there is a brief scene from a nativity play which 
takes place on a temporary stage erected in the base. When it came to 
shooting, the stage was built in a slightly different place from where we’d 
imagined it would go, which meant that one part of the scene wouldn’t quite 
work as planned. We wanted Rocket to be standing in one of the 
watchtowers behind the stage, but that wasn’t going to work now as he’d be 
too far away and it would seem odd. Moving the stage would have taken 
too long, and the reasons Rocket needed to be in the watchtower had largely 


been cut from the script. So we put a military vehicle behind the stage and 
had Rocket stand on that and it looked great. Perhaps better. There's usually 
more than one way to stage a scene and find the funny. Keep an open mind 
and work with what you have. 


Casting 

You’re watching a take of your scene in your show, and an actor keeps 
saying a line in a weird way, or the ‘wrong way’. This happens, quite a lot, 
but there are a number of things to consider before getting too cross. 


You’ve probably been in on the casting of your show so hopefully you’re 
happy with the actor playing the part and what they bring to it. Bear in mind 
the actor is only really thinking about their character’s perspective which, at 
first, seems very narrow-minded or vain, but is both legitimate and very 
useful. They can, will and should question the logic of lines, whether their 
character would do or say the lines that you’ve written. The ‘What’s my 
motivation?’ is a cliché, but it’s true. Every line needs to be motivated by 
character, story and logic, rather than being a useful transition line or 
exposition. 


It may be that the line they’re ‘saying wrong’ is inconsistent with the 
character this actor is playing. Maybe your line requires shouting, but the 
actor doesn’t think the character is very shouty — so either the line 1s indeed 
inconsistent, or the situation doesn’t seem to demand shouting. Or they 
think dropping their voice is more effective and shows greater anger. Or 
they haven’t noticed the exclamation mark at the end of the line. 


There are times when the line isn’t ever going to be said right — in your 
opinion. It may work fine for other people. If it sounds weird and wrong, it 
might be cut in the edit. But don’t dwell on it. This actor who’s mangled 
one of your jokes has probably done something brilliant with a different line 
somewhere else in the script, turning a straight line into a joke with a tone 
of voice. Or reacted to a line in a really funny way. Let go of that line. In a 
half hour sitcom, you should really have about 100 jokes. There are others. 


Page Direction 


Maybe the line would have been fine — but the logic of it wasn’t clear from 
what's on the page, especially if it was a short line where the sense was 
quite hard to determine. Sometimes, a direction in the script will help eg. 
“NICK (like a sullen teenager) Just doing my best.” TV is made fast and 
there isn’t time to stop over every line and talk about it, so a bit of direction 
on the page can speed things along. But if you do it too much, it looks like 
you, as the writer, don’t trust the actors to find the line, or the director to 
direct the actors. So you need to find a balance. A few key directions will 
help, but if you have several in every scene, you’ll start to look paranoid. Of 
course, you are paranoid, as you’re a writer, but you have to try and act 
normal. See? Acting’s harder than it looks, isn’t it? 


No ‘I’ in Team, (but there is ‘me’) 

You are a team: You (the writer), the producer, the director, the cast and, 
well, everybody on set. That’s why you need to be careful who you work 
with in the first place. The key relationship is between the writer and the 
producer. It’s always flattering and exciting to have a producer interested in 
your idea, but if you feel they’re constantly pulling the show into a 
direction you’re not happy with, or you think they’re a jerk or incompetent, 
stop. Think. Do you really want to work with someone you don’t like or 
respect for hours, weeks, months, constantly making decisions together, the 
result of which will be broadcast on national television? Probably not. 
Although frankly, it still beats real work. 


Let’s round off this section with another of those lists. 


5.4 Seven Rules For Writers in Production 


Rule One: Remember That You Don’t Really Know What You’re Doing 


It’s an often repeated maxim by writers, but it’s no less true for it. “Nobody 
knows anything.’ Bear in mind this was said by William Goldman, the 
writer of successful movies and novels (including A// the President’ Men, 
The Princess Bride, Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid, Marathon Man, 
A Bridge Too Far). If anyone has any right to claim they know something, it 
is William Goldman. And yet, he is the one who tells us that none of us 
really knows what they’re doing. 


How does this help us? Scripts are slippery fish and very tricky to pin 
down. You do not have all the answers and should not think that you do. 
You do need a creative vision for your show. You need guts and 
determination to see it through. But you are not Leonardo Da Vinci, a 
genius in a world of dullards. You’ve written a script that you think will 
probably be funny once shot, edited, graded, broadcast and viewed in 
people’s living rooms. That’s about as good as it gets. 


The point is that if you have a strong sense of your own flaws, you might be 
easy to work with and nice. You might listen to good advice. Your director 
or producer’s suggestion that a scene is too complicated or confusing will 
be met with humility. The subsequent rewrite will, most likely, make the 
show better. Embrace this. You need all the help you can get. 


Rule Two: Remember That You Do Have a Rough Idea of What You’re 
Doing 


However, you do know roughly what you’re doing. You do know what your 
show 1s about, you know who your characters are and you know that jokes 
need to be clear and comprehensible. 


Things can be thrown in last minute that really lift the show, or the episode. 
A highly talented and creative actor sometimes says ‘Wouldn’t it be funny if 
I said x?’ or ‘Wouldn’t it be funnier if I did y?’. Sometimes the correct 
answer is ‘Yes. Do that. Say that.' But sometimes you feel in your gut that’s 
the wrong way to go. Ideas or jokes can creep in that feel wrong, or are out 
of character, or are only funny if you already know how the scene is meant 
to run. Things can easily get overcooked. If you’re confident you have a 
rough idea of what you’re doing, you’ll know when to say ‘no’ to these 
ideas. And that will be fine because you might have had the grace to say 
‘yes’ to other suggestions and ideas. 


Rule Three: Don’t Assume That No-one Else Knows What They’re 
Doing 

You’re the writer. It’s your show. We get it. I put it like this because it’s easy 
to slip into a siege mentality — the ‘they’re-ruining-my-amazing-show’ way 
of thinking. Usually, grounds for paranoia are unfounded. Maybe you’re a 
good writer, but it’s quite likely that everyone else on the set is equally 
good at what they do. Maybe better. They are probably more experienced. 
You'll discover your art department worked on the original series of Yes, 
Prime Minister or Porridge — stuff you grew up watching. They’ve done 
this before. Many times. And they’re making the most of what’s on the 
page. Are you a hundred per cent confident in what you’ve put on that 
page? (See Rules One & Two). 


Undoubtedly, shows can be ruined by conflicting agendas. The channel 
feels it’s paid for one type of show, the casting agent feels she’s casting a 
different type of show and/or the director likes to think he’s shooting a 
movie — and none of these overlap with the show in your head. But 
normally the warning signs are there early on with such clashes and 
conflicts. They need to be sorted out early. If you’re convinced the show the 
channel wants and the show your producer is making and the show you 
want to write are not the same show, address this before shooting. Also bear 
in mind that plenty of shows have all these problems of conflicting agendas 
and still turn out okay — or prove to be hits for reasons that were not 
predicted by anyone. 


Rule Four: Don’t Assume That Everyone Else Knows What They’re 
Doing 


A TV Production is a well-oiled machine. As long as you feed it with decent 
scripts. But there are always problems. Your three hours of broadcast 
television probably has about a hundred scenes, which will involve a lot 
sets, props, costumes and lights. There’ll probably be some location filming 
which will involve trying to find affordable venues at the right time of day — 
with the right cast. And it can't happen as you'd like. Or your pencilled-in 
guest star might get a better offer to be in a movie or, even better, their own 
detective series on ITV. 


Given all of the above, stuff will go wrong. You will spot some problems on 
the horizon. You will be asked to approve a specially made prop that is 
technically correct but still hopelessly wrong. (see also Spinal 
Tap/Stonehenge incident). Maybe the props buyer or maker was being 
overly literal, but the odds are that they had to guess because the script 
didn’t specify every last detail because you cut out loads of description 
because your producer told you to make the script shorter and you couldn’t 
bear to cut any of the jokes. So it’s your own fault. 


If someone on the crew is being difficult or stupid, bear in mind that one of 
their kids might be in hospital and they’ve got more important things on 
their mind. Or, more likely, this might be the fourth show they’ve worked 
on that year. They’ve just done a sitcom set on a Nuclear Submarine, a 
comedy drama set in a Caribbean Hotel (but filmed near Penzance) and a 
Sunday Night TV period cop show in Bath. They’ve been busy. You’ve 
thought about nothing else but your show for the last year. Give them a 
break. Or at least help them help you. 


Rule Five: There Is Never Enough Money 

This rule needs no explanation. There isn't enough money, no matter what 
you're making and no matter how big the budget. Everyone feels they 
should be paid more. Everyone feels they should have a bigger budget. 
Everyone would like to take longer over the shot. Everyone one like one 
more take. It’s television. It’s not going to happen. 


Rule Six: Remember, Everyone Wants The Show To Be Good 

No-one actively wants the show to be bad. I'm sure there are notable 
exceptions of sabotage but they're rare. Everyone’s doing their best to make 
the best show they can with the time and money they have — and the script 
they’ve been given. That's the only bit you ultimately control. So give each 
scene a few more minutes. Clarify that direction. Do your homework. And 
above all, be grateful that your job is infinitely easier, more interesting and 
better paid than most jobs in the world. 


Rule Seven: Be Nice To The Runner. 

Because it’s good to be nice. But also because she’ ll probably be BBC Head 
of Comedy in 15-20 years and if you’re a pretentious nob or a thoughtless 
jerk, she’ll probably remember. And she will have told all her friends, who 
will be producers, execs and Channel Controllers. In short: behave. And get 
over yourself. 


Part 6: Working on Someone Else’s Sitcom 


6.1 Sitcom Writer for Hire 


Despite being the land of the free, America has a fairly rigid structure for 
how their sitcoms are written, how rooms are run and how writers progress. 
There’s an excellent summary of that on the brilliant Children of Tendu 
podcast that I recommend you track down and listen to. 


In the UK, things are much more haphazard. Especially now. As a rule, it 
used to be that writers wrote and actors performed. And the writers who 
came up with the show wrote all the episodes in batches of six or eight. 
There have always been writer-performers, like Eric Sykes, but, again, they 
tended to write all of their own material, or used one other writer. 


Things are much more messy now — and in a way, I’m glad about that. 
Although I’ve created a few of my own sitcoms for radio (Think the 
Unthinkable and Hut 33) and co-created one for TV (Bluestone 42), a lot of 
my work has been writing with other people — like Miranda Hart or Milton 
Jones — or existing shows, like My Hero, My Family or a number of 
children’s shows (Danis Castle, Kerching!, Mr Bloom’s Nursery and the 
legendary Chucklevision). 


The point is this: collaboration is normal and if you’re a working comedy 
writer, more often that not, you’re going to be working on someone else’s 
show. So in this last section of the book, we’re going to take a look at how 
this might happen and what it could look like. 


It seems there are four main ways in which you could be involved in 
someone else’s sitcom. Here's the first: 


1. Idea Generation 

Maybe a sitcom has been commissioned for a second or third series. 
Perhaps it’s going to be eight or ten episodes. The writer-performer has 
burned through lots of material in series one. But they need ideas, stories, 
plots, moments and set-pieces. You may have been invited to do this 
because you know one of the other writers on the show, or the producer 
liked a pilot script you sent them. Or you have a good agent and a decent 
CV. 


You'll probably be in a room of three or four others, maybe more, and 
there’Il be a whiteboard or flipchart. You’ll probably have to turn up at 
10am and pitch ideas until Spm. I know. Tough life. You should be paid a 
day rate (a couple of hundred quid. More if you're experienced) and what 
you Say or pitch is theirs. It goes up on their whiteboard. 


Pitching Policy 

Now this could tempt you to clam up. They get all your ideas? Let’s not 
give them the crown jewels. Well, yes and no. The fact is you’re only going 
to pitch ideas that are suitable for their show. You may have watched the 
show and a few ideas popped into your head, so pitch those first. And you 
have a big long list of sitcom story ideas (thanks to Section 2 of this book) 
but only a handful are relevant to the show you’re pitching on. And in a day, 
you’re not likely to pitch more than half a dozen ideas because other people 
will be there — and you can build on their ideas too. 


You want to make sure you pitch some really good, usable ideas because 
they might be using this day of ideas generation to see if you’re suited to 
actually writing an episode. They want to see if you ‘get’ the show. Maybe 
they’re not looking for someone to write an episode now, but they might be 
in the future. The main writer might decide to hand one off, and you want to 
be on the end of that hand, having a juicy script commission smacked into 
your forehead. 


Homework 

Do some homework. Work out the rules of the show. Think of some stories 
that put the big star of the show in stories that matter to the character — but 
also involve big funny set-piece scenes. Bear in mind a big funny set piece 


scene is just that. A scene. It’s not a story. So think about how to get to that 
scene and what’s at stake for the character. And what happens next. You 
don’t need it all worked out, but give it some thought. 


More Dos and Don’ts 

For this reason, don’t pitch ideas that are essentially film parodies, partly 
because they require little imagination and original thought, but also 
because they’re not actually stories that sustain. Avoid. 


Have something up your sleeve for characters that seem under-served by 
the stories in the last series, or character pairings that are unusual for the 
show. And maybe an idea or two for some locations or sets that have been 
built, but seem underused. 


Personally, I’d avoid pitching ideas that involve outside characters. “Hey, 
our hero’s sister shows up and she’s Little Miss Perfect. Played by a famous 
person.” That may sound cool and exciting, but if I’m the British equivalent 
of the Show Runner, I’m hearing “Hey, the regular characters are boring. 
Let’s have someone else. And someone cooler than the show.” No, thanks. 


Then there’s the usual advice like don’t pitch something twice, act normal, 
and don’t be a jerk (so not normal, if you’re a jerk). Build on other people’s 
ideas. Don’t talk over anyone. And remember: It’s Not Your Show. 


If you’re not sure of what's expected of you on the day, ask the producer. 
Email them. They won’t mind. They really won’t. They'll probably say that 
you just need to turn up and you don’t need to prepare because they don't 
want to pay you for your preparation time. But prepare anyway. Welcome to 
the world of not being paid for everything you do. You have a paid day’s 
work with funny people. With a small chance of lunch thrown in. Rejoice. 


2. Gag Pass 

A ‘gag pass’ or a ‘punch up’ sounds like some dangerous game that 
squaddies play, but really it’s quite straightforward. It’s a day or two of 
making a fairly advanced draft of a script as funny as it can possibly be. 


The script is probably going to be shot or read through in a few days or 
weeks. Overall it should be in good shape, but the writers want one more 
pass at the script before it gets locked down. Maybe there’s already been a 
read-through and some jokes seemed to work and others fell flat, so there 
are patches that might need special attention. A few writers are hired for a 
day or two to sit and go through a script - or a bunch of scripts — to make 
sure every joke is as funny as it can possibly be. 


Some sitcoms do this by correspondence. The script is emailed to a chosen 
few who write down alternative gags or lines. In my opinion, this is not an 
especially satisfactory way of going about it, but it saves schlepping into a 
stuffy windowless room and trying to be funny — and can at least be done at 
the gag-passer’s convenience or fitted around other work. 


The more traditional way is that stuffy, windowless room with hard copies 
of the script printed out so you can jot or doodle on it, and pitch your ideas 
for new lines. You probably haven’t been sent it in advance and you’re not 
expected to have done any homework. 


In my experience, you need to rely on your instincts for the actual jokes. 
You need to react to a duff line with a better one, at least in your head, and 
then make a note of it so you can pitch it when the time comes. When I’ve 
run gag passes, we read a scene aloud amongst ourselves and then stop at 
the end of that scene to look for improvements. 


Etiquette 
In general, the Rules of Ideas Generation (above) still apply. Don’t pitch 
something more than once, even ironically. 


Pitch lines they can actually use, rather than lines that just make the room 
laugh — which is worth doing once or twice, but can easily get out of hand, 
waste time and mean that the person in charge has to be the bad guy and 
clamp down. They don’t want to have to do that. 


Laugh at other people’s jokes and mean it. Don’t be a jerk. If you’re feeling 
grumpy, fake it. It’s only for a few hours. 


Also, it’s okay to defend a joke or bit or moment in the existing script that 
you really like. It may be the original writer has gone off the joke and needs 
some gentle encouragement to stick with it — especially if you don’t have a 
better one. 


You can also pitch sight gags, improvements to props, and anything which 
adds comedy to the show, especially if it doesn’t make the show any longer 
or is very easy to shoot. 


Know the show. It sounds obvious but don't go into a room where you're 
meant to be pitching jokes and you're a little hazy on the characters and 
their names. Watch more episodes. Make a little diagram or chart if it helps 
you. Get into those characters and you'll be able to see scenes from their 
perspective which will help you come up with character jokes, rather than 
just ‘funny lines’. 


Keep the tone of the show in mind. If it’s not a sweary show, don’t pitch 
sweary lines. If it’s not a goofy, silly show, don’t pitch goofy, silly jokes or 
props. If you’re not sure, pitch a line with a caveat of ‘This may be too 
dumb but...’ Don’t do this every time, though. Or pitch the line and then 
say ‘Does that work with the show?’ Let the show runner or creator be the 
judge if you’re not sure. But don’t pitch lines that obviously don’t fit 
because it wastes time, and shows contempt for the show and the process. 


Work out what the scene is trying to achieve, and make some suggestions 
for lines that don’t derail that intention. It’s too late for picking apart the 
scene — unless you’re told otherwise. 


3. The Table 

‘The Table’ is essentially a team of writers on some kind of retainer who are 
working on multiple scripts of a show, seeing each episode through from 
ideas on a whiteboard, to the final gag pass, the last-minute rewrite, and the 
final final pass on that last-minute rewrite. 


Most British shows don’t have tables — mainly because of expense, I 
suspect. British sitcoms are shot in batches of six and broadcast to a country 


of sixty million. They can’t be funded like American shows which are shot 
in batches of 24 and broadcast to a country of three hundred million. 


But let’s say you’ve been involved in generating ideas for someone else's 
sitcom, or been part of a gag pass, or the show creator is your brother. 
Whatever. You've been asked to write an episode and essentially be part of 
‘The Table’. Now what? 


How does it Work? 

It will differ from show to show, but most likely you’ll need to pitch a load 
of ideas for your episode to the show creator, head writer and/or producer. 
They’ll probably be offering you one episode in the first instance, so you’ll 
need to pitch at least half a dozen really good ideas that suit the show. 
Ideally, a main plot, a subplot and a little running joke so all the characters 
are involved. Nothing too detailed, just a thumbnail sketch but ideally with 
a couple of decent jokes to sweeten the pudding. Overall, maybe a 
paragraph or two for each episode idea, so you’ve got about two pages of 
ideas to talk about. 


For this, you’ll need to have come up with ideas for 20 or 30 main plots, 
subplots and runners . Choose your best, and work out which main plot 
goes with which subplot. Think really carefully about this and make sure 
your ideas work well for the characters and show you’re pitching for, rather 
than the generic ‘Surprise Birthday party’ idea that could happen in any 
sitcom. And avoid bringing in outside characters. 


It may be they like the main plot from one episode but a subplot from 
another and ask you to combine those instead. Great. They’ve seen 
something they like and you’re off to the races. And by ‘races’, I mean 
hours alone in a room in front of a grubby keyboard — but being paid. 


You might be asked to work out the story in detail with other writers in a 
writers’ room. This is what happened when I wrote an episode of My 
Family. Or you may have to do it by yourself and present it, and then meet 
up to discuss it with the producer, creator and script editor, which is what 
happened when I wrote episodes of My Hero. 


You may need to rewrite your outline a few times before you get a tick ina 
box from the producer and then told to go and write it. It can be frustrating, 
but as we’ve seen in previous chapters, there’s no point writing the script 
until the outline is right, especially on someone else’s show. Also, you may 
have a tight deadline and outlines tend to help hit those. Charging off on an 
unplanned flight of fancy with the script might be fun, but you could end up 
having to throw it away and start again, which is no fun when the deadline 
is tomorrow. Or yesterday. 


The Fun Part, In Theory 

You'll probably have a couple of weeks to actually write the episode, which 
should be enough, given the detail of your outline. This is when you really 
feel like a writer, and the years of slog and rejection melt away for a week 
or two. You’re writing an episode of telly. And being paid for it. Great. 
Enjoy it. This doesn’t happen much unless you’re called Roy Clarke. 


Format 

Ask for a copy of one of their regular scripts so you can get the formatting 
right, so you’re using their house style. If they use Microsoft Word — and 
you don’t have Word, for some weird reason, buy Word. Likewise Final 
Draft. These are basic work tools that you need to do your job — which you 
are now being paid to do. And it’s tax-deductible. I’m surprised at how 
reluctant new writers can be to buy the basic tools of the trade and use free 
versions of odd applications downloaded from the Web. Don’t ask ‘Can I 
send it as an rtf?’ or whatever, because you’Il look like an idiot. Which will 
be a fair reflection of what you are. 


Asking is Fine 

Some parts of your outline might not work as you try to write them, in 
which case fix them. Earn your money. But if you get really stuck, and 
you've tried everything, and it’s just not working, there’s no disgrace in 
shouting for help. Talk to the producer or the script editor. They know the 
show much better than you and may well be much more experienced. 
They’d rather you asked for help and hit the deadline than having a teary 
unusable mess handed to them on the day of reckoning. 


Last Pass 


And here’s what I do. I aim to finish my draft a couple of days before the 
deadline, so I can forget about it for a day. Then I'll print it out, take it to a 
café with a pen and read it, making notes, thinking of better jokes and 
trying to find cuts. Trim it, prune it, tighten it. Don’t leave it baggy (see 
Chapter 3.7). One last check over for typos. Then send. And pour yourself a 
glass of wine. 


Notes 

Then they’ll have notes. We’ve covered responding to notes (Chapter 4.5) 
but in this case bear in mind that this is their show. You’re being paid to 
write something you didn’t come up with and ultimately don’t carry the can 
for, even though your name’s on the script. They can’t force you to rewrite 
anything you don’t want to, but you can be fired and the episode taken off 
you, although this really doesn’t happen very often. When reading the 
notes, understand that they’re shooting lots of episodes that you don’t know 
about, and have a relationship with the cast, crew and commissioners that 
you don’t fully understand, so notes may have all kinds of odd reasons that 
make sense to them, but not to you. 


If you’re not sure about a note, and it sounds confusing, or downright silly — 
politely ask for clarification, so you can give them the script that they want, 
and that you’re happy with. Then rewrite. And then there may be more 
notes. And more rewriting. Then a readthrough, more rewriting — then 
rehearsing and shooting. How much you are involved in this is really up to 
them. They won’t mind being asked if you can turn up to rehearsals or 
shooting — but they will mind if you complain about the answer. 


6.2 Writing on Kids' Sitcoms 


Children’s sitcoms have often been considered a good ‘way in’ to writing 
Sitcoms for Grown-ups. Those who work in children’s TV, however, often 
do not see it that way, and it’s not hard to understand why. Nine year-old 
boys and thirteen year-old girls are very different creatures. Your job is to 
make both of them laugh. That’s not easy — especially if you’re not a nine 
year-old boy or thirteen year-old girl. Writing for someone other than 
yourself is very difficult. 


So let’s look at other difficulties and restrictions in writing for kids first — 
given that I’m a writer and therefore don’t just see the glass half empty; I 
see a glass smeared with fingerprints, lipstick and traces of cholera. 


Editorial policy 

There are certain words you can’t use in kids’ TV, and areas best avoided. 
There are obvious things like swearing and sexual references. But there’s 
also the worry about imitation, and doing things that children may try to 
replicate at home. It can be frustrating when you think of something 
brilliant, simple and funny that is so brilliant, so simple and so funny that 
you’re teaching the nation's children an amusing way of hurting themselves. 
You’re not supposed to do this. I know. Political correctness gone mad. 


Child Actors 

Children’s comedy often has children in it. It’s understandable. It used to be 
mandatory at CBBC. All their comedies had to have children in them. You 
couldn’t even pitch a show that didn’t have kids in it because it wouldn’t 
even be considered. I pointed out that this would have meant that 
Rentaghost and Maid Marian would not have been commissioned under 
this policy. They seemed weirdly fine about this. I found this very 
frustrating, because when I was a ten-year old boy, I didn’t want to watch 
ten year-old boys on the telly. I’d spent all day at school with ten year-old 
boys. Ten year-old boys are lame and annoying. I wanted proper funnies on 


my telly to help me forget I was a ten year-old boy. The policy mercifully 
changed and they ended up with the insanely popular and brilliantly silly 
Horrible Histories, so that sort of proves the point. 


Even though the rules have changed, for now, there’s still a very good 
chance your children’s show will have some kids in it. That limits you in a 
couple of ways. The first is that there aren’t as many child actors as grown- 
up actors. And the really good ones can be quite hard to find. Obviously, a 
ten year-old actor has less TV experience and training than a forty- 
something, and the really good ones end up in movies, so you’re writing for 
cast who are feeling their way. What they do achieve is really impressive — 
but it’s not the same as writing for actors with a bit more telly under their 
belts. 


And secondly, child actors can’t work twelve hours days. I know, I know. 
More political correctness gone mad. Thanks, Lord Shaftesbury. Well done. 
So filming becomes more complicated, the days are compressed and there 
is less time to get a scene rehearsed and really fizzing and funny. 


Budgets 

And on top of everything else, the budgets are tiny. Really insultingly small. 
The only upside of kids’ shows is that you’re often not paying out tens of 
thousands of pounds to a big star to show up every week, but you are 
paying for chaperones for the child actors — and a lot of the other costs are 
the same or fixed. When you compare budgets with grown-up TV, what is 
achieved for the money is astonishing. 


As a writer you are paid less for kids’ shows (but it’s still better than radio), 
but there’s an upside here. And others besides. The small budgets mean that 
the series are often longer. They tend to make a children’s series in tens or 
thirteens rather than sixes, so there are more episodes to write and you can 
make a living that way. 


Plus, given one person can’t really write thirteen episodes, there are 
opportunities to get work on these shows — and write an episode or two and 
get some experience. 


The Process 

What normally happens if you can get through the door is that you’ll go to 
some writers’ ideas/pitching day, and maybe go away and write up some 
ideas and throw in some new ones. On the basis of that, you might well be 
commissioned to write an episode. Youll need to write a few outlines first — 
and then a few drafts of the script. 


Overall, it works a bit like the system I went through earlier in this section. 
But it tends to move fairly fast. Faster than Grown-Up TV. On Series 3 of 
Bluestone 42, we had a couple of readthroughs for each script — and ended 
up shooting draft six or seven. Sometimes draft nine or ten. One episode 
this year was draft 12b. And even then there are last minute changes on the 
day. 


Because of budgets, and volume, Kids’ TV is faster and doesn’t really allow 
for lots of drafts. Once the producer/script editor/creator is broadly happy 
with your draft (probably the third draft), it might be taken off you, tweaked 
by a Script editor (who knows what can be achieved on the budgets, with 
the sets and actors, Editorial policy and so on) and the next thing you know, 
they’ve shot it and you get an email telling you when it’ll be on TV. And 
somewhere along the line you get paid. 


You tend not to turn up to the read-throughs or filming, unless you are the 
creator of the show. There isn’t time to fiddle about. It can be frustrating 
feeling removed from things, especially earlier in your career when this 
script is a big deal and you want everything about it to be perfect, and you 
feel like you’re never really in control of your episode. You might watch it 
on TV and shout ‘Why did you change that?' or “You ruined my joke!’ but 
that is the nature of the medium. It's made fast for not much money - and 
you weren't there, man. 


Upsides 

Despite the frustrations and budgets, writing for kids can be great fun. The 
limitations really force you to be creative. And you’re writing for an 
audience that can be much more open-minded than adults. You can do some 
really daft stuff that wouldn’t sit on BBC2 at 10pm, or E4 at 11pm. 


Plus the lack of profile of kids’ TV can be a good thing while finding your 
creative feet and learning your trade. You don’t have AA Gill lying in wait, 
ready to shred your pathetic attempt to make a smile pass over his cynical, 
tired cakehole. And that has to be a good thing. 


6.3 In Praise of Radio 


There is no doubt that TV is where it’s at. Every new TV sitcom that comes 
out is reviewed by all and sundry, generates a thousand tweets and opinions. 
The aspiring comedy writer could be forgiven for overlooking radio. But 
they’d be missing out on acres of opportunity. 


The industry talks about radio shows being a testing ground for ideas. Quite 
a few began life on radio or were tried out there: Miranda, Little Britain, 
People Like Us, Goodness Gracious Me, Hitchhiker’s Guide to the Galaxy 
as well as the old classics like Hancock. This is true, but in the first 
instance, I would urge people to see it as a great place to learn their comedy 
trade regardless of the future of any particular show or idea. Loads of 
writers spent many years in radio writing for shows like Weekending and 
The News Huddlines before going on to television. 


I started writing as Weekending was drawing to close. That led to my 
writing the occasional sketch on The Way It Is, sharing a table with likes of 
Simon Blackwell, who’s gone on to write for The Thick of It, Peep Show 
and Veep. We’re all trying to catch him up, but it’s not a competition (unless 
you make it one). Ideally, these shows give you friends and colleagues who 
work in the industry and you all go through it together. Some have found 
writing partners on these shows. 


Then there’s the experience of getting some jokes on the show. Nothing can 
beat the buzz of hearing your material being broadcast to the nation — 
especially if you wrote the joke that week. And especially if the joke is 
actually funny. When you’re struggling to make an impact in the industry 
and scrape a living, you need all the boosts you can get. 


A Great Place to Write 
All the above is true enough. Radio is a great place to start. But I see radio 
as an end in itself. It’s a great place to work and write. It’s interesting that a 


number of writers come back to radio because of the creative freedom it 
affords. One notable example is Andy Hamilton — who wrote the wonderful 
Million Pound Radio Show with Nick Revell from 1985-1992. Then he had 
his monster Channel 4 hit Drop the Dead Donkey with Guy Jenkin — but 
came back to radio to do Old Harrys Game and Revolting People, two 
shows that couldn’t really happen on television. And he did these while 
writing another monster hit for TV in Outnumbered. 


What is it about radio that gets writers coming back to it? The medium itself 
is certainly intimate. If TV is like being yelled at, radio is like a pleasant 
side-by-side conversation. It’s more like reading a novel, where the pictures 
are in your head — and the special effects are so much better, and far more 
memorable for it. 


The attraction may also be the business of writing for radio compared to 
television — where there are so many people in the way. In radio, it’s mostly 
you, the producer and a broadcast assistant. There aren’t too many execs or 
suchlike floating around making your life more complicated than it needs to 
be. The audience of two hundred or so will keep you honest on that front. 
And then there’s the cast. 


A note here about casting, which is so much easier for radio, since radio 
recordings requires comparatively little rehearsal, no make-up and no line- 
learning. Assembling a really good cast is comparatively easy. Through 
radio, I’ve had the thrill of working with some superb actors who have 
significant profile. Apart from that, they have real experience and talent and 
can really lift the script with their performance. 


The Script is King 

Because the process is so pared back in radio, the script is everything. In 
television, the writer can feel like a small part in a big machine — and this 
can tempt one into thinking that the script is only part of the process. It 
isn’t. The script is king. Radio teaches you that in a hurry. There’s no hiding 
in radio — and so as a radio sitcom writer, you learn fast. If the show 
misfires, it's unlikely to have been a technical fault. Most likely, it's a script 
error, a string of duff jokes, a confusing plot turn or a badly defined 
character. In other words, it’s your fault. 


In radio the scripting has to be so rigorous, because you can’t rely on 
cinematography or clever tricks to hide poor writing. So you should 
improve really quickly, standing you in good stead for when you do get that 
opportunity in TV. By the time Bluestone 42 was commissioned, I’d been 
writing half-hour script for radio for ten years, so I wasn’t over-awed by the 
task in hand. I was ready. 


Land of Opportunity 

BBC Radio 4 puts out comedy every week night at 6.30pm, and often at 
Ilpm, and 11.30am. It’s at least 12 half hour slots a week, 52 weeks a year 
— to say nothing of the 200+ afternoon plays that are on every year, some of 
which you could write. It’s not like television where there might be two or 
three sitcoms on per week across all TV Channels, if you’re lucky. And 
everyone is scrapping for those few slots and budgets. On the radio, it 
always feels like you’re in with a chance if you have a decent script. 


A Great Place to Fail 

It sounds odd, but the fact that radio is lower in profile, as we said at the 
start of the chapter, is a good thing. It makes it a great place to fail. We all 
fail as writers — and even if the scripts seem funny and the cast seem right, 
the show might turn out to be a soupy mess. Success 1s all very fine and 
large, but failure is your friend. You learn through failure — humility as 
much as anything else, and that is no bad thing. 


A while ago, I had a nice show running on Radio 4 called Think The 
Unthinkable, starring Marcus Brigstocke and David Mitchell, among others. 
I tried to get a new show up on its feet called The Pits, set in the fictional 
British Opera Company. It starred Paula Wilcox, Phil Cornwell, Lucy 
Montgomery and John Oliver. I thought it was okay and could have 
developed into something — but Radio 4 didn’t like it. The press completely 
ignored it and it vanished without trace. Google it. You won’t find it. It’s not 
even on Wikipedia. But on TV the press, I’m sure, would have torn it to 
shreds. 


Then again, it would never have happened on TV because there probably 
weren’t any slots, especially not for an elitist show about posh music. 


Perhaps failure is a good note on which to end this book. Let’s consider this 
inevitability as we close. 


6.4 Failure is Not Just a Possibility. It’s Normal. 


In order to give your sitcom the greatest chance of success, it has to be 
truthful and distinctive, something you’re uniquely qualified to write, or 
have spent time immersing yourself in. You have to pour yourself into it. 
Because writing comedy is so personal, it’s almost impossible not to take 
failure personally. 


But the stark depressing reality 1s, your chances of success are very low. It’s 
partly because there aren’t that many sitcoms on TV any more. In the early 
80s, there were plenty of sitcoms on BBC1 — about three or four a week — 
as well as sitcoms on BBC2, ITV, including local ITV franchises like 
Central, Thames, Yorkshire or LWT. Then Channel 4 came along and there 
were even more. And the vast majority of these were writer-led. 


BBCI does not broadcast the number of comedies that it used to. ITV have 
only made a handful in the last fifteen years. There are more digital 
channels, but very few have the funds to make more than one or two 
sitcoms a year, if that. 


You’re also competing with hundreds of writers, stand-up comedians and 
writer-performers, all churning out scripts trying to get shows on a small 
number of channels with relatively few comedy slots. That’s why I’d advise 
looking at radio so strongly. 


Failure, then is very common. Almost certain, in fact. On top of this, you 
attend meetings to talk about ideas, which go nowhere. You send treatments 
to producers — sometimes they’ve asked to read them — and you don’t hear 
anything for months, if ever. And even if you start writing a pilot script, or 
your show is being made for TV, you get endless notes which essentially 
say ‘This script isn’t good enough yet’. Or at least ‘We don’t love this 
enough yet’. 


Failure is all around. It’s part of the job. The only useful question is how to 
deal with it and get used to it. And comedy writers, if they're not careful, 
will apply sitcom logic to their own lives. In sitcoms, everyone gets their 
just desserts. Our hero triumphs. Kind of. Our villain fails. Sort of. Justice 
is done. In a way. The point is that in sitcoms, things don't happen for 
inexplicable reasons. That's bad plotting. But they do in real life - and 
especially in the life of comedy writer. Ironic, isn’t it? It doesn’t matter how 
hard you worked, how much you believed in your success, how much you 
felt ‘the time is right’ and how much it would have made the sacrifices 
worth it. They’ve turned down your show. And that’s the end of it. Deal 
with it. But how? 


Coping Strategies 
Everyone has their own way of coping, but it usually helps to bear a few 
things in mind. 


You don’t know the real reason for your rejection and you probably never 
will. The commissioner and/or controller has totally different concerns from 
you — and your show is very low down on their list of ‘Things to Give a 
Toss About’. It may be they have a similar show, or think they do. Or are 
pretending to themselves or someone else you don’t know that they might. 
Or they just don't like your show. Or they love it but their boss hates it. Or 
think that no-one will watch it. Or they never liked it, and they didn’t 
commission it and they’re not going to recommission it. Or their sister’s 
boyfriend son said your show sucked. The point is: it doesn’t matter. It’s not 
about you or your show. It never was. It was only about you to you. 


The whole business 1s like a crap shoot and you only get to throw one of the 
two dice. You ultimately have no overall control in what is largely a game 
of luck in the first place. So there’s no point getting all worked up and 
stressed about this. Or start scoring points. It doesn’t get you anywhere. 


This is easier said than done, of course. I’ve had successful shows cancelled 
for reasons like ‘We feel this format has run its course.” Who knows what 
that really means? One time this happened, we won a significant award for 
the show a few weeks after the cancellation of it. There is a temptation to 
crow and blow raspberries and shout ‘daaaah! Told you!’ but, again, it 


doesn't get you anywhere. Commissioners and controllers make their 
decisions based on criteria that only they truly understand. Even if they 
knew about the award, it probably wouldn’t have made any difference. So, 
much better to expend that crowing energy on thinking of a new show. 


We’re writers. We’re not in control of the industry. And neither should we 
be. But what we do control are the words on the pages of our scripts. All we 
can do is make them as good as they can be. And try and enjoy that process. 
And if a TV channel doesn't want to spend £250k per episode shooting my 
sitcom, then that's not the end of the world, surely? Nobody died. Okay, 
maybe I didn’t get paid much, or paid at all, and that’s annoying, discussion 
of which will be part of the next book. But if we start looking for cosmic 
reasons for everything, or turn in on ourselves, we're going to get confused, 
angry and disappointed. This probably describes most writers you know, but 
you don’t have to be like them. 


Off you go, then. Happy writing. Hang on, before you start... actually, it’s 
okay. That’s everything. For now. You may begin. 


Although, there is one more thing. 
If you wouldn’t mind. 
Sorry. 


Could you leave a review of this book on Amazon? That would be most 
kind. Carry on. 
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